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HR DI any a remains that ny an- 
cient Iberia claſſic land. We baue Hitlé more 
than the titles of ſables— than doot-poſts, as it 
were, covered over with old and gorgeous 
figures, that ſhew us what once muſt? ve been 
the magnificence of the whole interior edifice. 
Lucan has wandered over Numidia, and Virgil 


too at the concluſion of his Georgics, has left 


the indelible mark of his footſtep near the cele- 
brated pharos of Egypt. But, in general, the 
poets of Greece and Italy were afraid of mov- 


ing from the lateſt: habitations of their tutelar 


gods and heroes. I am fond of walking by 


myſelf; but others, who have gone before me, 


may have planted trees, or opened viſtas, and 


rendered my walks more amuſing. I had en- 


tered on a poem “ connetted in ſome degree 


YN 


(1 Lo RE 


with the early hiſtory of Spain; but doubtful 
whether I ſhould ever get thro' it, and grown 
every hour more indifferent, I often ſat down 
and diverted my attention with the remoteſt 
views I could find. The preſent is a ſketch. 


' STORY OF CRYSAOR. 


Coms, I beſeech ye; Muſes! who; retired 
Deep in the ſhady glens by Helicon, 
Yet know the realms of ocean, know the laws 
Of his wide empire, and throughout his court 
Know every Nymph, and call them each by name; 5 
Who from your ſacred mountain ſee afar 
O'et earth and heaven, and hear and memorate 
The crimes of men and counſels of the Gods; 
Sing of thoſe crimes and of thoſe counſels, ſing 
Of Gades ſever'd from the fruitful main; 10 
And what befel, and from what mighty hand, 
Cryſtior, ſovereign of the golden ſword, 
'Twas when the high Olympus ſhook with fear, 
Leſt all his temples, all his groves, be cruſhed. 
By Pelion piled on Offa : but the fire 15 
Of mortals and immortals waved his arm 
Around, and all below was wild diſmay : 
Again—'twas agony: again—'twas peace. 
Cryſaor ſtill in Gades tarrying, 
Hurl'd into ether, tinging, as it flew, | 20 
Wich ſudden fire the clouds round Saturn's throne, 

F 


[2] 


No pine ſurrender'd by retreating Pan, 

Nor aſh, nor poplar pale; but ſwoln with pride 

Stood towering from the citadel; his ſpear 

One hand was reſted on, and one with rage 25 
Shut hard, and firmly fixt againſt his ſide ; 

His frowning viſage, fluſht with inſolence, 

Rais'd up oblique to heaven. O thou,” he cried, 

© Whom nations kneel to, not whom nations know, 
Hear me, and anſwer, if indeed thou can'ſt, 30 
The laſt appeal I deign thee or allow. 

Fell me, and quickly, why ſhould I adore, 

Adored myſelf by millions? why invoke, 

Invoked with all thy attributes? men wrong 

By their proſtrations, prayers, and ſacrifice, | 35 
Either the gods, their rulers, or themſelyes : 

But flame and thunder fright them from the Gods, 
Themſelves they cannot, dare not—they are ours, 
Us—dare they, can they, us? but triumph, Jove ! 

Man for one moment hath engaged his lord, 40 
Hencetorth let merchants value him, not kings. 


V. 41- Henceforth let merchants value him, not kings. 


It may ſeem conrelifinny that aa ſhould be mentioned here, 
when in verſe 166 it is expreſsly ſaid 


© Nor ever had the veil-hung pine outſpread 
O'er Tethys then her wandering leafleſs ſhade;” 


25 


here, 


[3] 


No! lower thy ſceptre, and hear Atrobal, 

And judge aright to whom men ſacrifice. 

My children, ſaid the ſage and pious prieſt, 

Mark there the altar! tho” the fumes aſpire 45 


But Horeign merchants are not neceſſarily underſtood. Thoſe who 


4 f cannot diſengage the idea of ſlave- merehants from the Europeans in Guinea, 
3 may ſtill recollect that there were ſome native ones in that country antece- 


dent to our own, and that the princes themſelves ſold their priſoners to any 
of the neighbouring tribes. It does not require the practiſe of navigation to 
make or ſell ſlaves. The petty princes of Heſſe and Hanover have within 
our own memory committed this outrage on humanity, like their brethren 
the petty princes of Negroland ; with this one difference—that the former 
calculated how much more valuable the cargo would be to the taſkmaſter if 
employed in the ruin and ſlaughter of thoſe whom he had rendered his 
enemies, than in merely tilling the earth like the. African, and therefore ſct 
a greater price on the ſervice of a few years, becauſe that ſervice Was ſane 
mary, than their brethren of N nee uſually do on a gentler and leſs de- 


n one for life. 


This poem deſcribes a period when the infolence of tyranny and 
the ſufferings of mankind were at the utmoſt, They could not be ſo with- 
out ſlavery; and ſlavery could not generally exiſt without ſome ſort of bar- 
ter. Merchants then were neceſſary, It appears that Cryſaor, wicked as he 
is repreſented, had no perſonal ſhare in it's propagation. He encouraged it. 
But, a Sovereign who is powerful enough, either by the fears or affection of 
his people, to aboliſh from amongſt them this inhuman traffic, and who 
makes not one effort, uſes not one perſuaſion, ſor that purpoſe, deſerves the 
execration which followed, and the puniſhment which overtook Cryſaor. 
Every man, inſtead of waiting with awe for ſome preternatural blow, 
ſhould think himſelf a particle of thoſe elements which Providence has de- 
creed to . ſo abominable a monſter. 


AZ 


141 


Twelve cubits ere a noſtril they regale, 

'Tis myrrh for Titans, 'tis but air for Gods. 
Time changes, Nature changes, I am changed! 
Fronting the furious luſtre of the ſun, 

I yielded to his piercing ſwift-ſhot beams -":: 0 
Only when quite meridian, then abaſed 
| Theſe orbits to the ground, and there ſurveyed 
My ſhadow—ſtrange and horrid to relate 

My very ſhadow almoſt diſappeared! 

| Reſtore it, or by earth and hell I ſwear : 55 
With blood enough will I refaſcinate - ” | 
The curſed incantation: thou reſtore, 

And largely; or my brethren, all combined, 

Shall rouſe thee from thy lethargies, and drive 

Far from thy cloud-ſoft pills, minion- preſt, 60 
Thoſe leering laſſitudes that follow Love.“ 

I) he ſmile of diſappointment and diſdain 

Sat ſallow on his pauſing lip half-cloſed ;. 

But, neither headlong importunity, | 
Nor gibing threat of reed-propt inſolence, 65 
Let looſe the blaſt of vengeance: heaven ſhone bright, 
Still, and Cryſaor ſpurn'd the proſtrate land. 

But the triumphant Thunderer, now mankind - 
(Criminal moſtly for enduring crimes—) | 
Provoked his indignation, thus beſought 70 
His trident-ſceptred brother, tricon-borne. | | 
O Neptune! ceaſe henceforward to repine. 


55 


65 


70 


5 1 Ambition? 'tis unworthy of a God, 


[5] 


They are not eruel, no—the deſtinies 

Intent upon their loom, unoccupied 
With aught beyond it's moody murmuring found; 75 
ill neither ſee thee weep nor hear thee ſigh: | 
1 And wherefor weep, O Neptune, wherefor ſigh! 


nworthy of a brother! I am Jove, 
hou, Neptune. —happier in uncitied realms, 80 
a coral hall or grotto ſamphire-ciel'd, 

. Amid the ſong of Nymphs and ring of ſhells, 

KF hou ſmootheſt at thy will the pliant wave 

Or lifteſt it to heaven.—=l alſo can 

hatever beſt beſeems me, nor for aid ©2 eee 
nleſs I loved thee, Neptune, would I call. b 
Tho' abſent, thou haſt heard, and haſt beheld, - 3% , 
The profanation of that monſterous race, i 
That race of earth · born giants one ſurvives— 
The rapid - footed Rhodan, mountain-rear'd, | 90 
Bcheld the reſt defeated; ſtill remain LK 4 
catter'd throughout interminable fields, 

andy and ſultry, and each hopeleſs path 

hoaked up with crawling briars and briſtling thorns, 

e flinty trophies of their foul diſgrace. 94 : | 
ryſaor, Sovereign of the golden ſword, TE | 17 
till hails as brethren men of ſtouter heart, 
Zut, wiſe confederate, ſnuns Phlegrœan ſields. 
o warrior he, yet who ſo fond of war, 
nfeeling, ſcarce ferocious ; flattery's dupe 


161 
He e that the gods themſelves are his; 


Impious, but moſt in prayer ;—now re-aſſert 


Thy friendſhip, raiſe thy trident, ſtrike the rocks, | 


Sever him from mankind.” Then thus replied 
The Nymph-ſurrounded monarch of the main. 


Empire bemoan I not, however ſhared, 
Nor Fortune frail, nor ſtubborn Fate, accuſe; 
No '!—mortals I bemoan ! when Avarice, ' 
Plowing theſe fruitleſs furrows, ſhall awake 
The baſking Demons, and the dormant Crimes, 
Horrible, ſtrong, reſiſtleſs and transform 
 Meekneſs to Madneſs, Patience to Deſpair. 

What is Ambition? What but Avarice? - 

But Avarice in richer guize arrayed, 
Stalking ere, loud-ſpoken, lion- mien d, 
Her brow uncroſt by care, but deeply markt, 
And darting downwards *twixt her eyes hard- laſht 
The wrinkle of command. could ever I 

So foul a fiend, ſo fondly too, careſs ? 

Judge me not harſhly, judge me by my deeds.” 


Tho' ſeated then on Africs further coaſt, 
Yet ſudden, at his voice, ſo long unheard— 
For he had grieved, and treaſured up his grief— 
With ſhort kind greeting, meet from every ſide 
The Triton herds, and warm with melody 
The azure concave of their curling ſhells 
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[7] 


8 Swift 2 as an arrow, as the wind, as light, 
He glided thro' the deep, and now, arrived, 
ept from his pearly beryl-ſtudded car. | 
A 3 Earth trembled —the retreating tide, black-brow'd, 130 
105 6 ather'd new ſtrength, and ruſhing on, aſſail' d 
he promontory's baſe: but when the God 
Himſelf, reſiſtleſs Neptune, ſtruck one blow, 
ent were the rocks aſunder, and the ſky ro IN 
as darkened with their fragments ere they fell. 135 
ygea vocal, Zantho yellow-hair'd, ; 
49 2 $pio with ſparkling eyes, and Berge 
1 Demure, and ſweet Ione, youngeſt- born, 
f mortal race, but grown divine by ſong 
lad you ſeen playing round her placid neck 140 
The ſunny circles, braidleſs and unbound,— - 
DJ! who had call'd them boders of a ſtorm ! 
Theſe, and the many ſiſter Nereids, 
orgetful of their lays and of their loves, pe 
All, unſuſpicious of the dread intent, 145 Y 2 
top ſuddenly their gambols, and with ſhrieks | 
Df terror plunge amid the cloſing wave: 
till, juſt above, one moment more, appear 
heir darken'd treſſes floating in the foam. 
'hrown proſtrate on the earth, the Sacrilege 150 x 
Rais'd up his head aſtounded, and accurs'd 
The ſtars, the deſtinies, the gods his breaſt 
Panted from conſternation, and diſmay, 
And pride untoward, on himſelf o'erthrown, 
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From his diſtended noftrils iſſued gore, 

At intervals, with which his wiry locks, 
Huge arms, and bulky boſom, ſhone beſlimed: 
And thrice he call'd his brethren, witli a voice 
More diſmal than the blaſts from Phlegethon 
Below, that urge along ten thouſand ghoſts 
Wafted loud-wailing o'er the firey tide. . 

But anſwer heard he none—the men of might 
Who gather'd round him formerly, the men 
Whom frozen at a frown, a ſmile revived, 
Were far enormous mountains interpoſed, 
Nor ever had the veil-hung pine out-ſpread 
O'er Tethys then her wandering leafleſs ſhade: 
Nor could he longer under wintry ſtars 


| Suſpend the watery journey, nor repoſe 


Whole nights on Ocean's billowy reſtleſs bed; 
No longer, bulging thro' the tempeſt, roſe 
That bulky boſom ; nor thoſe oerlike hands 
Truſted ere mortal's keeneſt ken conceived 
The blueſt ſhore—threw back oppoling tides. 
Shrunken mid brutal hair his violent veins 
Subſided, yet were hideous to behold 

As dragons panting in the noontide brake. 

At laſt, abſorbing deep the breath of heaven, 
And ſtifling all within his deadly graſp, 
Struggling, and tearing up the glebe, to turn ; 
And from a throat that, as it throb'd and roſe, 
Seem'd ſhaking ponderous links of duſky iron, 
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[9] 


ttering one-anguiſh-forced indignant groan, - 
Fired with infernal rage, the ſpirit flew. 
Nations of fair Heſperia! bs 0 thrown 
our peace-embracing war- inciting king 


1 ih! thrice twelve years, and longer, ye endured 
Pvithout one effort to riſe higher, one hope 


hat heaven would wing the ſecret ſhaft aright, 
he abomination !—hence 'twas Jove's command 
hat, many hundred, many thouſand, more, 
reed from one deſpot, ſtill from one unfreed, 
e crouch unbleſt at Superſtition's feet. 
er hath he ſent among ye; her, the peſt 

Df men below, and curſe of Gods above: 
ers are the laſt worſt tortures they inflict 

Dn all who bend to any kings but them. 

Born of Sicanus, in the vaſt abyſs 

V here never light deſcended, ſhe ſurvived 

ler parent; he omnipotence defied, 

ut thunderſtruck fell headlong from the cloves; 

zhe tho? the radiant ether overpower'd 

ler eyes, accuſtom'd to the gloom of night, 

nd quenched their Jurid orbs, Religion's helm 


Aſſuming, vibrated her Stygian torch, 


ill then, Aſtræa! tho? behind the Sire's 


Broad egis, trembledſt on thy golden throne. 
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10 
THE PHOC ANS. 


Tar Phoczans were a nation of Ionia, who found- | 
ded ſeveral cities, in Italy, in Sicily, in Corſica, and in 
Gaul. Their war with a prince of the latter country, where n 
they afterwards built Marſeilles, is the main ſubject of this 4 
poem. The circumſtances deſcribed in the following ex- a 
tracts are hiſtorically true. On leaving Phocæa, which 
Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, was beſieging, and who, | 
afraid of driving them to deſpair, is ſaid to have connived I 
at their departure, they threw into the ſea a maſs of burn- 
ing iron, and ſwore that, until it ſhould float, unextin- 
guiſhed, on the ſurface, they never would return. Their 4 
bravery in the cauſe of liberty, they thought, would en- 
title them to the protection of the Grecian ſtates. But, F 
what they in vain expected from their allies, was afforded | 
them at the court of Arganthonius in Spain. In 
their voyage to Gaul they were attacked by the Carthagi- | 
nians, whom, tho” unequal in number of ſhips, they to- 1 | 
tally defeated. This gives the poem it's firſt important 
movement; but as there is no alluſion to it here, it is ſuf- 5 
ficient juſt to mention it. The whole of their hiſtory, that is 4 
extant, may be compriſed in a very few lines. I hall be able 
to blend with it ſome actions of other nations, with which, 3 
tho' they were relatively, they were not immediately con- q 
cerned, Theſe nations will promote the cataſtrophe, and 4 


[11] 
heighten the intereſts, of the poem. But, I have not per- 
fected my plan. It even is poſſible that the greater part 
of the firſt extract may be rejected. This, inſtead of a 
reaſon for witholding it, is a very ſufficient one, with me, 
for it's inſertion. The celebrated hiſtorian of the decline 
Land fall of the Roman Empire has informed us how 
many times he recommenced that work, before he ac- 
quired the key and tone molt proper for his performance ; 
and we all recollect the ſtory of a painter, no leſs celebrated, 
who exhibited one of his pictures for the expreſs and ſole | 
purpoſe that the public might mark it's defects. For my 
part, I wiſh to aſcertain not merely whether the poetry be 
good, but whether it be wauted—whether ſo much of the 
lberian affairs be proper in this place, on any condition? 
or the ſecond I make no apology. Unleſs as an extract 
rom an unpubliſhed poem, it requires from me leſs ſolici- 
ude than any thing elſe that I have ever written, The re- 
ainder I ſhall not continue, till I can viſit the country 
where the ſcene is laid: ſince, for works of this nature, 


not poetry alone, but chorography too is requiſite. 
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[12] 


FROM THE PHOCAANS. 


— 9. * 82 —— 


Hrroes of old would I commemorate. 
Thoſe heroes, who obeyed the high decree 
To leave Phocza, and ere& in Gaul 
Empire, the faireſt heaven had e'er deſign'd; 
And, borne amidſt them, I would dedicate | 
To thee O Liberty the golden ſpoils. 
For, Liberty, tis thou whoſe voice awakes 
Their ſons, from ſlumber in the ſetting beams 
Of ſceptered Power, and baniſheſt from Earth 


Tho' tardier than hell's heavieſt cloud ſhe move, 


And leave behind the wizard cup and ſword— 
Circzan ſoul-diſſolving Monarchy, 


Say, daughters of Mnemoſyne and Jove, 
Speak, hearts of harmony | what ſacred cauſe 
United, fo long ſever'd, in debate, 

Pallas and Neptune? 'twas when every god 
Flew ſhuddering from the royal feaſt accurſt, 
With Ceres, moſt offended, theſe ordain 


Th' eternal terror of proud thrones to riſe: 


Such among eaſtern ſtates Phocæa ſtood, 
Such, amid Europe's oaken groves retired, 


} 


. f 4 J 
Nov had Priene mourn'd her murder'd ſwains, 
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[13] 


Who late aſcending Mycalé, releaſed 
The pipe, and fitting on the way- ſide crag | 
Temper'd the tabor to their roundelays: 23 
Of brittle ivy, from the living ſtone | 
Stript off with haſte, before their partners came, 
haplets to ward off envy they combined, 
o ward off envy, not to ward off death, 
Nor to ſurvive themſelves: now with amaze 30 
leander, riſing flow from ſedgey bed, 
dees ſoaring high the white-wing'd multitude 
f cranes and cycnets, like a ſunny cloud, 
or till they circle lower, diſtinguiſhes 
The aerial blue between, and feeble cries | 35 
rom thin protended throat: Pactolus tore 
is yellow hair with human blood defiled, 
And ſpurn'd his treacherous waves and tempting ſand. 
Df cities, built by heroes, built by Gods, 
hroughout the Ægæan, Aſia now ſurveyed 40 
None but Phocæa free: her bolder youth | 
he galling yoke ot gifted peace diſdain. 
Dn far Iberia's friendly coaſt arrived, 
ich ſtreamers, ſnatched from conqueſt, they diſplay ; 
nd Perſic ſpoils, in ſportive mockery worn, 45 
lutter and ruſtle round the ſteeds, that rear'd | 
mid the caverns of the genial winds, 
Jn Tagrus' top, ſtart ſide- long from the tide, 
ll are advanced to manhood for the hour. 
ith ſweet ſolicitude and fearful joy, 50 


[14] 


Each mother from the ſhaded ſhip deſcries 

Her ſon amid the conteſt, and her ſon | 

Or now excels each rival in the race, 

Or if behind them will ere long excel. 
Naarchus, whoſe attemper'd hand heaven-taught, 
Directed thro' wide ſeas and wearying ſtraits 

To rich Tarteſſus the Phocæan fails, | 
Now, leaning back againſt a ſtranded {kiff, 
Drawn till half upright on the ſhelving beach, 
Turns idly round the rudder in it's reſt, 

And hardly thinks of land; warm youth attracts, 
As amber ſweet, the wither'd reed of age. 

Such, on the banks of Hermus, on the banks 
Of that moſt pleaſant of all ſacred ſtreams, 

For 'twas the neareſt to his native home, 

And firſt that exerciſed his crooked oar, 

Now diſtant, ſwelling forth with ſweet regrets !— 
Such was Naarchus! ſteadfaſtly he gazed, 

And harmleſs envy heav'd one mindful ſigh. 


Meanwhile, with Euxenus, and Hyelus, 
In council ſage, but ſtricken ſore by years, 
And Cimos, firm in friendſhip, firm in fight, 
And more, whoſe wiſdom, and whoſe bravery, 
The hallowed boſom of but few records, 
Men, high in nature, high in ſphere, of ſouls 
That burn in battle, or that ſhine in peace 
Protis, the ſon of Cyrnus, in the halls 


60 


65 


70 


115“ 


Of Arganthonius, ſuppliant, thus implores 
His peace, and his protection. Mighty king, 
If ever thou injuriouſly haſt borne . 80 
The rage of ruthleſs war, and ſurely war 
Hath envied, and hath viſited, a realm 
So flouriſhing, ſo proſperous, behold 
The ſcattered ruins of no humble race.“ | | 
Amid theſe words, a little from the ground -- 85 
He rais'd his aching eyes, and waved his hand 
Where over citron bowers and light arcades 
Hung the freſh garlands fluttering from the maſt: 
Then pauſed; the hoary monarch, ſtung with grief, 
Sate ſilent, and obſerv'd the frequent tear 90 
Flow bitterly from off each manly cheek, 
| WT VUninterrupted ! for the hero's ſoul | 
== Flew back upon his country's wrongs, and grown 
Impatient of the pity it required, | 
Sunk into ſorrow : thus, his foes had ſaid, | 95 
Had foes e'er ſeen him thus, the helpleſs child 
Putting one arm againſt it's mother's breaſt, 
Holds out the other to a ſtranger's hand, 
But, ere receiv'd, it weeps : th* Iberian king 
hen anſwer'd, 4 Juſt and holy are the tears 100 
Of warriors; ſweet as caſſia to the Gods, | 
Lo man and miſery they're the dew of heaven. 
but wherefor thus diſconſolate! this arm 
light heretofore have reſcued and avenged, 
nd now perhaps may ſuccour.” He embraced 105 
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146 
The ſtranger, and, embracing him, perceived 
His heait beat heavy thro? his panting veſt; 
Then thus continued, we too have endured 
Inſulting power, inſatiate avarice, | | 
But ere the wrongs we ſuffer d half were told 110 
The ſun, more rapid now his rays decline +1 
Would leave the Atlantic wave.” The patriot chiefs, 
Around, burn each to hear his own exploits 


And ſee the hiſtory open on his name. f 
Fain would they ſeize congenial glances, fain 115 WI 
Force atteſtation from the queſtion'd eye: = 7 
So pants for Glory, Virtue nurſt by war, L 
That, ſome amongſt them to their neighbours turn 8 


Not for their neighbours notice but their king's. 
1 Hymneus was preſent, of Mileſian race, 120 
{ But he diſdain'd his country, and preferr'd ; 
| One ſtruggling hard with tyranny, to one 
Where power o'er ſlaves was freedom and was rights, r 
Nor man degraded could but man degrade. 3 
The harp, his ſorrow's ſolace, he reſumed, 125 
Whoſe gently agitating liquid airs 51 
Melted the way ward ſhadow of diſgrace, | ec 

f And, bearing highly up his well- ſtored heart 3 
Above the vulgar, bade him cheriſh Pride. — 1 
Mother of virtues to the virtuous man, 1308 
Her brilliant heavenly-temper'd ornaments »| 
'Tarniſh to blackneſs at the touch of vice. | 3 
Sometimes the ſadly quivering ſoul-ſtruck wires e 
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Threw a pale luſtre 1 50 native ſhore; 
When ſuddenly the ſound ** Conſpirator, 


How harſh from thoſe we ſerve and thoſe we love! 


Burſt with inſulting blow the enchanting ſtrain, 
And the fair viſion vaniſh'd into air. 


| The pleaſant ſolitude of ſunny beach, 


The yellow bank ſcoopt out with idle hands, 

And near, white birds, and further, naked boys, 
That, o'er the level of the luſtrous ſand, 

Like kindred broods, ſeem ready to unite, 

The tempeſt whirls away,—and where they ſtood 
Up ſtarts a monſter, that, with hiſs and how, 
Seizes the wretch who runs to looſe it's chains. 


When Arganthonius ſaw him, he exclaim'd 


«© Hymneus! and thou too here! thy glowing words 


ould once, arouſing in the warrior's breaſt 
Enthuſiaſtic rage, ſublime the ſoul 
Do far above the rocks where Danger broods, 
[hat ſhe and all her monſtrous progeny 

roveling, and breathing fire, and — 
Become inviſible. O thou of power | | 
ith magic tones Affliction to diſarm ! 
hou canſt conjure up fury, call down hope, 
Pr whiſper comfort, or inſpire revenge. 
iſe! trace the wandęrings of thy comrades, ſhew 
hat men, relying on the Gods, can bear.“ 


e ended here, and Hymneus thus began. 
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[18] 


Long has Tarteſſus left her fertile fields, 
And, but by foreſt beaſt or mountain bird, 
Seen from afar her flocks lie unconſumed ; 
The maids of Sidon, and the maids of Tyre 
To whom proud ſtreams thro'ꝰ marble arches bend, 165 
? Still bid the ſpindle urge it's whirring flight | 
And waft to wealth the luxury of our woes. 
Thus without laſſitude barbaric kings 
Shall midſt their revels read our hiſtory; 
And thou too, warm to fancy, warm to grief, 
In hall and arbour, ſhade and ſolitude, 
Whoſe boſom riſes at the fainteſt breath 
From dizzy tower, dark dungeon, ftormy rock, 
But riſes not, nor moves, to public pangs— | 
Woman ! our well-wrought anguiſh ſhalt admire! 175 | 
And toy-taught children overtake our flight. | 
But we have conquer'd :—hear me valiant youth ! 
Untired, and preſſing for the courſe; O hear 
Ye fires, whom ſtormy life's viciſſitudes ; 
At length, have driven on no hoſtile ſhore, 180 3 
O hear me, nor repine; but cheriſh hope, ; 
And fortune will return and cheriſh you. 
We utter'd ſoothing words from ſickening hearts, ; 
And with firm voice in flight and rout proclaim'd FL ö 
That we would never yield, would never fly: 185 3 
While thus, revived by confidence, they roſe, 3 
Fortune gave weight to fancy's golden dreams, 
And, more than hope dared promiſe, time perform'd. - 
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Thus from ſome deſert rock, which every tide 
Drenches and deluges, the mariner 190 
Marks the uneven ſurges rolling, marks 
The black pods rattling as the wave retires, — 
5 And now another !—high he folds his arms, 
He groans, looks earneſt on, and is reſign'd. 
Danger and ſafety this dread interval - al" 
Brings cloſe ; the billow ſelf-ſuſpended hangs ; | 
The tide had reach'd it's higheſt, and has ebb'd: 
76 While diſtant, now appearing, now unſeen, 
MM His comrades ſtruggle up the fluited ſurge, 
Their ſtrength, their voices, wreckt ! the ſpring approach'd; 
The fields and woods were vocal with the joy (200 
Of birds, that twittering from the thin-leav'd broom. 
Or cloſe lauruſtin, or the ſumach-tufts 
Gay, neſt-like, meditated nought but love. 
Ah! happy far beyond man's happineſs, 205 
Who ever ſaw them wander o'er the waves | 
For guilty gold, or ſhiver on the ſhore 
For life-wrung purple to array their breaſt ? 
heirs cheriſh, ours repudiate, chaſte defire! 
n vain was nature gay; in vain the flocks 210 
ith fond parental bleatings filled the fold ; 
n vain the brindled heifer lowed content 
Lo crop the ſhining herbage, or to brouze 
The tender maple in the twilight dell. 
old, O ye flocks and herds, the hand will be 215 
hat fed ye, cold the hand that ſweetly tuned 
C2 2 | 
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[20] 
It's pipe to call ye to your nightly home, 
Or gave the feebler dog encouragement 
To drive the wolf away ! vain care—the wretch 
Who ſlew your ſhepherd, at the altar's horn 
Slays you, to celebrate his victory. 
The Tyrians now approach ; a thouſand oars 
Heave with impatient ſweep the whitening ſurge 
To ſeize Tarteſſus in the noon of peace. 
The very zephyr now, that cool'd our coaſt, 
Plays in the boſom of their ſail, and ſmooths 
Each riſing billow ; never more appall'd 


The hind that cultivates Veſuvio's ſlope, 


When with dull daſh the firey tide o'erflows 
The pumice that ſurrounds his humble cot, 
Than was Tarteſſus. Olpis firſt eſpied 
The naval hoſt advancing ; now delay 
Were death ;—he looſen'd the relaping rope 
From his left elbow, and the toils above 
Dropt ſounding on the ſurface of the waves. 
He ran; nor enter'd he the city gate 

Ere, interrupted oft, by haſte, and fear, 

In accents loud and ſhrill he thus began. 


« Fly, fly, what madneſs holds you in your ſtreets ? 


'The Tyrians are behind; they climb the rocks 
Light and unnumber'd as the brooding gulls.— 
O fly, Tarteſſians! not a hope remains.“ 


Incontinent, the noiſy ſtreets are fill d 
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[21] 


With young alike and old; the mother runs 

To ſave her children, playing in the court, 245 
Improvident of ill, and graſps their wriſt, | 
Hurrying them onward, till they weep, and aſk 

« For what?” and whining plead the promiſed hour, 
Now threaten loud, and now again in tears. 

No more the murmuring labor of the loom 250 
Detains the virgin, who, with patient hand, | 
But fluttering heart, the whiteſt veſtute wove 
For him ſhe loved ſo tenderly, for him 
Who ſoon ariſing from the nuptial couch, 
Would ſcatter mid the warbling wanton choir 255 
The laviſh nuts, would hear their bland adieu, | 
And ſeize the pleaſures they were taught to fing. 
Here were the fathers ſitting; they were ſeen 
To wave their tremulous hand, and bid them go 

Vhoſe life is green and vigorous, ** for you 260 
he ſun will ripen many vintages, | 
But we are prone to tarry, cruel 'Tyre 
Scarcely can drag the dying in her chains.” 


5 


The throbs of urgent terror now ſubſide 

n all, and every one his earneſt arms 5 265 
Vith pious anguiſh throws around them, prays 

o lead them into refuge, prays to ſtrow 

he bed of age, and cloſe the beamleſs eye. 

Alas! too confident in hoary hairs, 


od's gift, but not God's bleſſing they refuſe 270 
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Thyſelf unſheatheſt, I behold thee fall; 275 
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He ſaw; and linger'd long; for ſeldom fear 


In equal order; there the freſheſt Nymphs 


[22] 
The proffer'd kindneſs; and their parted limbs 
Hung upon hooks, with patriot gore diſtain'd 
The walls they once defended | ah! thy day 
Rolls on; a victim to the very ſword 


Nor help in any near—that help; O Tyre! 

Blind to the future, why haſt thou deſtroyed ? 

Were it not better to extend the hand 

T' ward riſing ſtates, than proudly cruſh them? realms 
Which ſtand on ruins inſecurely ſtand. | 280 
But wherefor turn our eyes to other climes | 


Which fate has frown'd on !—tho' her frowns I dread, Si, 
I deem it firſt of human miſeries | 
To be a tyrant, then. to ſuffer one. 
*Tis true, we left our city, left our fields, 285 WW Fr. 
O'er naked flints we travel'd, and review'd An 
What once we held ſo dear: the eye of youth J. 
Saw, tho' the tear would often intervene, | | To 
And ſhake their branches, and ſuſpend their bowers, or 
The groves that echoed to his horn, or waved 290 MF 0 


With gales that whilom whiſper'd notes of love: 


Invades a boſom harbouring regret. 

But others. haſten'd to the far-off heights =—_ 
Of Calpe: there a hundred grottoes gleam 29095 tre 
High- archt with maſly ſpfar; from hence deſcend = 1 


Columns of cryſtal, ranged ſrom fide to fide 


231 

Bring water ſweet, and glide away unſeen. | 
But hither few arrive, now darkneſs reigns 300 
Around; but weary of the flow-paced hours 

One lifts his eyes above, and, trembling, views 

The moſs and 1 vy ſhake with every wind 

Againſt the yawning cavern; every wind | 

He deems a ſpeQtre's yell ; and every beam 308 
Shed from the clouded orbit ſtops his flight. 

One, when moleſted from their lone abode 

The birds of omen riſe aloft in air, | 
Shrill-ſhrieking, and on whirring pinion borne 

Sidelong, and circling o'er the pinnacles, 310 
In turbid agitation thinks he hears 

His infant, faintly watling, or his wife 

85 Trom far, imploring help he cannot give; 

And wiſhes he were dead, yet fears to die. 

Twere piteous now, had pity paſt ourſelves, 315 
To hear ſometimes-the long-drawn moan of dogs, 
ometimes their quick impatience, while they ſought 

Fond maſter, left behind, or headlong daſh'd 

here faithleſs moonſhine filld the abrupt abyſs. 
rom waken'd neſt, and pinion filence-poiz'd, 390 
Th' huge vulture drops rebounding ;—firſt he fears; 

ooks round; draws back ; half lifts his cow'ring wing ; 
tretches his ruffled neck and rolling eye, 

Laſts the warm blood, and flickers for the foe. 
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Sans ſeated on the ſoft declivity, 325 
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[ 24 ] 


Sink into weary ſlumber; others climb | 


The crumbling cliff, and craggy precipice, 


To none acceſſible but him who fears. 

Thus, to the mountain-brake, that overhangs 
A valley dark and narrow, flies the kid 

Before a lion: he from far eſpies 

The penſile fugitive, nor dares purſue; 

But gazing often, with tremendous roar 
Shakes from his thirſty throat the fretful ſoam. 
Here, love, ambition, labor, victory, 

Injuſtice, vengeance, Hercules forgot. 

Forgot how proud Laomedon, from Troy's 
High ſummits, knew the hero, knew the ſteeds 


That paw'd the plain beneath, and all the king 
Shrunk, and the perjurer alone remain'd. 


Here mournful Theſſaly no more occur'd, 
Deſerted by her ſhepherds, while the neck 
Of roving oxen ſoften'd from the yoke.. 
Here hoſpitable Scyros he forgot ; 
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340 


Here Tempe, freſh with ſprings, with woods embower'd; 


Lariſſa too, whoſe glowing children vied 
In pæans, vied in tracing where the thfong 


Around the quiver, markt the hand, of ſtrength 


To lift on high the ſhafts of Hercules. 
While thro? the bulruſhes the hero ſtept, 


Slow, and intently looking round him, waved 


His torch, and blue-eyed Lerna, lily-crownd, 
Shook at the ſhadoy of a future God. 


345 
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[2] 


Twaschere he ſtarted, matchleſs in the race; 


"Twas here Tarteſſus, in diſtraction, fled 

Before the ſteel of Sidon; ſhe with Tyre 

Unfurl'd the ſail of conqueſt, Oceans roſe 

To waft her, ſuns to ſtrow the yielding way. 

Hers were the realms of Night—each ſtar was hers. 360 
But Venus far above the reſt, whoſe orb's 

Meck luſtre, melting thro? the cedar-ſprays 

That ſpire around the lofty Lebanon, 

Led forth their matrons all at evening's cloſe 

To celebrate the fad ſolemnity. 8 365 
There they abided: here, ill-omen'd hour 

Aſide Lacippo's ſtream, with boughs o'erhung, 

Dark alder, pearly-blofſom'd arbutuss 

And myrtle, higheſt held of earthly flowers, 


30 


335 


340 


aids ſnowy-ſtoled, and purple-mitred boys, 

oregoing each young pleaſure—mazy dance, 

here Love moſt often but moſt ſligh. ly wounds, 

ames, where Contention ſtrives to look like Love, 
atter anemonies, and roſes, torne 375 
re daylight wakes them, from their moſſy cell. 


r'd; 8 
345 


350 


Not thus, Nebriſſa, went thy mountaneers. 
ad with religious luſt and ſolemn wine, 
ey panted for their orgies, at the fount 
cuſtom'd: part the mangled heifer tear; 380 
D 


The race was run; and Calpe was the goal. $55 


And mixt with amaranth at the feaſts above— 370 
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[ 26 ] 


Part, ſtamping on the neck, wrench off it's brow * 


The horns, and blow them bubbling hoarſe with blood: 


Some gird themſelves with adders : others yell 
From pipe far-ſcreeching—trill above their head 
The tymbrel—claſh the cymbal—others drum 
The hollow deeptoned Corybantine braſs. 

Before them, Sycus and Amphyllion, 

Glad to have mixt themſelves with men, at hours 
When fearful childhood is conſtrain'd to reſt, 
Ran tripping for Lacippo ; but to ſee 


Flowers, that profuſely floated down the ſtream, 


Breaking the yellow moonſhine as they paſſed, 
Surprized and held them; fixt on this, they heard 
No plaintive ſtrain beyond: for childhood's mind 
Sits on the eyeball; 'tis her boundary. 

But, higher up, thoſe whio the orgies led 
Hearken'd, at every pauſe, and each was fill'd 


With clear reſponſes winding thro? the vale. 


Old Cheratzgon chided this delay. 


„Why ſtood they gaping? had they wrathful Moon 400 


Struck them ? had any Satyr from the heights, 
Had he whom every Seaſon ſtops to crown, 
Whom Helleſpontic Lampſacus adores, 
Anſwer'd their carols, kind? if ſo—reply.” 
Then, placing to his lips the clarion, . 
He ſtarted, waved it round, and liſtening 
Again, cried out ** a female voice I hear, 
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Proceed, proceed.” They hurry on; they view 
The choir : the ſhrieking damſels cannot fly; 
Their veſture baffles each attempt of fear. 
In vain implore they Venus, and adjure 
85 By all ſhe ſuffer'd when Adonis died, 
The ruſtics knew Adonis not by name 
Nor Venus by a tear. They wring their hands 
In agony, they claſp them in deſpair, 
Or, thoſe reſtricted in the ſtrong embrace, 
00 Raiſe praying eyes to heaven, and bend the neck 
Back till, it's tapering column quite convulſed, 
The breaſts that from their marble ſanctuary 
Stood out, inviting Chaſtity and Love, 
By violence and paſſion are profaned. 
While tumult rages there and wild affright, 
Led by avenging deities, and warm'd 
ith patriot fire, the pureſt that aſcends 
Before the preſence of thoſe deities, 
The caverns we had left, and many a plain 
s deſolate, where now the wolf, enraged, 
Bit the deſerted fences of the fold; 
And now with plighted faith and pledging vows. 
hroughout inyoke our murder'd countrymen : 
or now at laſt the radiant hoſt of heaven 
eem'd, going one by one, to delegate |, 
405 Peace and repoſe behind; theſe oft enchant 
he wicked; but whene'er the weary lids 
prop, either dreadful viſions they incloſe, 
D 2 
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[28] 


Tenacious, or the ſenſeleſs breaſt imbibes 
The poiſon'd balm of ſweet ſecurity. 

Seen thro? that porch's pillars, yonder wood 
'Tho? not far diſtant, yet from hence appears 
More like a graſſy ſlope by Lybian blaſts 440 
Diſtorted—there in ambuſh, we ſurveyed + 

Our battlements, whoſe friendly ſhadow firetch'd 

Oler half the ruins of old Geryon's tomb: 

When filently and quick athwart the dale | 
Glide ranks of helmets; theſe alone are ſeen, 445 | 
Darkneſs and diſtance occupy the reſt, | 
They fade away, and eagerly we catch £2 
The rumour of their march: the hunter, worn 2 
With ſervice, dragging ſome ignoble weight, | = 
Stops in the paſſing wind the well-known cry 450 nl * 
Of hound that, after hard-run chaſe, hath lept ] 
Up to his noſtrils, or againſt his fide | 
Reſted one foot the other gall'd with thorns— - ; 
Like him we, conſcious of our former ſtrength, 
Quake with the impotence of wild deſire. 


_ Leſs dangerous now is our determined courſe 
Toward Tarteſſus: we approach the walls; 
We reach them; nor had halted, ere the gates 
Fly open: farting at the prodigy, 
Encouraged at the fact, the Iberian bands 
Rnſh in, and with a dreadful ſhout proclaim | 
The vengence of the Gods; afraid to ſtrike 


[29] 
At firſt, leſt any one of theſe, conceal'd 
In human likeneſs, at the portal placed, 
The force, himſelf inſpired them with, bewail. 465 
Aſtounded and aghaſt, thy Tyrians riſe 
From ſlumber: theſe imagine it a dream, 
Diſcrediting their ſenſes evidence; 
Thoſe in the portico cry out to arms, | 
Forgetful of their own, while many, driven 470 
By deſperation, reckleſs of their ſhield 
Or buckler, ruſh amidſt us, ſword in hand, 
Impetuous, covering with their proſtrate corſe 
The ſpot they fought on: others, overthrown 
By numbers preſſing forward, under throngs 475 
Of enemies, groan loud; a double pang . 
Such feel, in dying with no hoſtile wound. 
Hundreds, and fortunate are they, prolong 
Sleep into death, nor ever know the change. 
The remnant in their hollow ſhips confide 480 
For refuge, cloſe purſued; thrice happy few 
Who now, the, pitchy, hard, and flippery fade 
Surmounted, mindleſs yet of ſail or oar, 
Embrace their own * Patæcus on the prow. 
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Note. The Patæci were little images, like thoſe which the Spaniards, 
nd others of the ſame religion, carry about with them at preſent, to avert 
alamity. I imagine that thoſe charms and amulets which are alſo in uſe 
mong the nations of Africa, and which are called fetiches, are of the ſame 
rigin; they perhaps are the prototypes of the Patæci, and were introduced: 
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/ 
Over their companions, in the crouded ſtrand 
Death, leading up night's rear, her banner waves, 


Taviſible, but ruſtling like the blaſt 
That ſtrips the fallen year: with arms outſtretched, 


Diſmay, before her, puſhes on; and Fear 
Crouching uncouſcious cloſe beſide her, caſts 
A murky paleneſs o'er her wing black-plumed, 
Juſt liberated from their noiſom cells, 


Slavery's devoted, thirſting tor revenge, 
Drink deep; the fetter is at laſt become 


An inſtrument of ſlaughter, and the feet 

Swoln with it, bathe themſelves in hoſtile blood, 
Till from the vallies deep the fogs ariſe 
Perceptible; while, on the ſummits, Morn 
Her ſaffron robe and golden ſceptre lays. 

Then of their lofty veſſels we deſcry + 

Nought ſave the topmoſt ſails, each nether part 
By Bades, tho' behind them, was obſcured ; 
Theſe, diſtant yet, ſeem'd o'er the town diſplayed, 


'Tis painful, O Phoczans, to unfold 
The brazen gates of war, and find Revenge 
Burſting her brittle manacles, while Rage 


into Spain by the Carthaginians. When the Tyrians are mentioned here, 
they muſt be ſuppoſed in great part, Carthaginians; as the people of the 
United States of America were, during their alliance, indiſcrimatily called 


Engliſhmen, by our enemies, 
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311 
Strikes with impatient ſpear the ſounding floor. *. 


Here Scycus and Amphyllion I behold, 
Shivering, and with the back of feeble wriſt | 


Drawn frequently acroſs their ſwolen eyes, 


Wiping large tears away poor harmleſs pair 


310 


You, playing near life's threſhold, ſtrown' with n 


Common indeed, but ſweet, and all your own, 
Death ſnatcht away, and flapt her raven wing. 


The Tyrians ſally forth, to meet the hour 
When woe and darkneſs yield to light and glee, 
And reach Lacippo's fount ere earlieſt dawn. 

No mortal meet they, nor the fainteſt noiſe 
Hear, but of ruſtling leaves and tinkling rill. 
They wonder; look around them; ſhudder, ſeize 
Each zephyr, and each ſhadow, which he makes 
By nimbly lighting on the pliant boughs 

Creep further on the graſs: for every man 
Imagines, tho? all other may have ſtrayed, 
Surely his own muſt near him ſtill remain. 

But all upon the diſtant hills were drag'd 
Thro' wild and winding ſheepwalks, into huts 
Where, with unſated eye, Nebriſſan wives, 

Not yet ſuſpicious of ſupplanting charms, 
Survey their ſtrange attire : one draws the veil 
Aſide, and fancies ſomewhat in the face 

Tho? foreign, like her country women; lips 


Roſy, but rather blighted; eyes full-orbed 
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[ 32] 


Ringlets that o'er pellucid temples wave, 


As cedars o'er ſteep ſnow-drifts; blooming cheeks ; 


But, courted not by ſun or ſea-born gale, 
Pallid and puny when compared with hers : 
Another, hath ſome broken flower eſcaped 
Mid the diſhevel'd hair, with curious hand 
Twiſts round, on tiptoe, it's exotic ſtem, 
Exulting high with ingenuity. 


Ss, 


The Tyrians, now, diſconſolate, unite 


In counſel: each one differs in the way 


To follow, each his neighbour's choice amends. 
When on the pathway haply one eſpied | 

A torch; he wirl'd, he kindled it; he ſwore 

By earth and heaven *rwas happy; he exclaim'd 
% We too will ſacrifice ! Revenge be ours 
Revenge is worthy to ſucceed to Love. 

Each irreſiſtable, immortal each, 

Not blind—the wretch feigns that—their pupils roll 
In fire unquenchable : Purſuaſion form'd .; 
Their lips, and raptured at their lively hue 

She kiſt her new creation; hence delight 
Breathes thro? the thirſting fibres of the breaſt, 
Like honey from Dodona's prophet-grove, 
Sweet and inſpiring too—Revenge, revenge.” 
Silence dwelt ſhortly with them, eie he touched 
This jarring nerve; when ſuddenly their hearts 
Vibrated into dreadful uniſon, 


535 


[ 38 ] 


They gape upon him, gathering from his breath 

(As manna from the deſert men wonld ſeize,) 

The ſubſtance of their wiſhes ; they demand 

In ſentences imperfect, how to graſp © [| 
The phantom ſet before them, whiſpering 565 
With eager but with hefitating hafte _ 

Together, and awaiting no reply 

Nay, often an enquiry, that commenced 

With one, concluded in another's ear. 2 f 
They moved; the croud ſzem'd growing : ſwift they firode 
Toward the ſtreamlet, thither where it ſprad, (570 
Wider, and (as upon it's boſom fell | 3 818 
The frigid, iron - color'd, unripe light) 75 

Juſt trembled: here the boy Amphyllion | Kal 
Stood waiting for the broken garlands, borne 575 
No ſarther by the current; forward 4 

The buſy idler, under where he ſtood: - 

Sweeping them gently on with willow 1 


535 


540 


545 


550 


Half-open lips, and ſteady luſtrous eyes, 

Show'd plainly — ſafe arrived ere others woke, SY 
o deck his mother's door, and be forgiven, ; 

Sycus more weary, on his arm inclined, \ 

Dat peeviſh by, and, often of the way .-.:: 4&8 

omplaining, yet unwilling to ariſe, | 

Bit acid ſorrels from their juicy ſtalk. 

Jo yonder !”? he exclaim'd, © the morning dawuns 

E 


553 


He thought, full ſure he thought - ſuch eagerneſs 18 | 
His one protended and oge poiſing hand, 580 
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[34] 
8 the j junipers, and ill forebodes 


Beſide ſuch dampneſs when no dew has fallen— | 


This burſting glare, while all around is ſhade. 
Can it be morning? no; there mornings riſe : 
It is not morning; and the moon is gone ; 

It cannot be the moon.“ too rightly judged 
Poor Sycus ; nearer now flaſhed redder light 
Than riſing moons give reapers going home; 
Now nearer, and now nearer yet, approath'd 


Voices: and armour glimmer'd thro? the glade; 


Next, helmets were diſtinguiſht ; laſtly, veſts 
Black afar off, their proper crimſon ſhew'd. 
They tremble at the ſight, and deadly drops 
Trickle down ankles white like ivory. 

Pity and mercy they implore—the ſoul 


Preſages ere it reaſons—they implore 


Pity and mercy, ere the-enemy's hand 


| Seizes them, ere, in painful bondage bent, 


Behind them * fo ee their own. 


Uprooted (mells the hazel des 
The verdant pile aſcends; upon the top 
Branches of pitch-tree are arranged, acroſs, 


And cover'd with their leaves: the cymbals ring; 


The tymbrels rough, and nn . reply. 


Muſic, when PR” arm her heavenly voice, 
May rouſe moſt other paſſions —fhe may rouſe 


590 


595 


600 


605 


610 


[ 35 ] 


The Furies from their deep Tartarean dens, 618 
590 Or Wonder from her unſeen orbit, fixt 3 3 
| The middlemoſt of enleſs myriads— - 

Terror ſhe ſtops amid his wild career, 

Engages, and ſubdues. Amphyllion's heart 

Flutter'd indeed but flutter'd leſs confined, 520 
595 He trembled more, yet dreaded leſs: the by yyy 

Would now with rapturous violence have rubbed 

His palms to ſparkling, were they but unbound, 

His, head he would have neſtled in the lap 

Of Fortune, when he fouud the budded ſpoils 628 
600 Lie innocent, ſquared well, and garland-hung. 7 

| He laugh'd at their device; he look'd around, 
And faw the knife, but ſought the ſacrifice. 


Can you, etherial Powers ! if any rule | 
Above us or below, or if concern 180 
For human ſins and ſorrows touches you | 
Can you ſee, quivering, ſhrinking, ſhrivelling, 

Lips without guile, and boſoms without gall, 

Nor pity, ſuccour, ſave! alas, your will 

Was pleaded, and your preſence was invoked. 535 

Firſt, *twas revenge but, when *twas done, *twas heaven 

When others riſe in anger, men exclaim 

Fierce Furies urge them: but when they ne 

* Righteous inflexible Eumenides.” | 

Even thou, Venus! Goddeſs ! even thou, 640 

That leadeſt the Gætulian lioneſs FEY 
MS 


605 


610 


[36] 


From caves and carnage, and'on Fanny ande 
Makeſt to ſlumber with ſatiety -- 
Thou wreatheſt ſerpents as thou wreatheſt flowers, 
Thou filenceſt the winds without a word, 645 
Thou curbeſt the black Tempeſt; and the face | 
Of Ocean brightens at thy filial ſmile, 
Yet, either art thou eruel or profaned. 
When Cruelty and Youth together dwell 
Nature may weep indeed! they alſo wept. 650 
The ſons of Tyre and Sidon alſo wept. — 
- Returning to the gates, they only heard 
A few laſt groans, only a few fond names 
Given them long ago: by madneſs driven, 
Like Atys, when he left his father's home, 655 
Never to ſee it more, nor to admire . 
His face dim-ſhining from his olived thigh 
They run into the woods, and are devour'd 
By grief and famine, without-friend or grave. 
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659 
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PROTISS NARRATIVE. 


We turn to Delphi; we conſult the God; 
The God, omniſcient Phzbus, thus replies. | 
Long have your wanderings been o'er wearying 455 ; 
And long o'er earth, Phoczans, muſt they be— | 
Where war ſhall rage around you, treachery lurk, 
And _ and Princes . hard from . 


1 never ſhall forget that awful bor, 
When Conſolation fled Calamity, THO 
And Hope was ſlow to leave the Delphic' t 
Scarce half the ſteps ſurmounted, ſprang the roof; 
he gorgeous walls grew loftier every ſtep; | 
In gracile ranks of regular adyance a 
e melting pillars roſe like poliſht air: 
e floor too, ſeem'd aſcending, ſeemed to wave 
It's liquid ſurface like the heaven-hued ſea; 
roughout reflecting, variouſly diſplayed, 
Deviceful piety and maſſive prayers. 
bove the reſt, beſide the altar, ſtood 
The Sardian vaſes, gift of Crzſus, one 
Of beaten ſilver, one of burniſhed gold, 
Dazzling without, but dark from depth within. 


[38] 


Alas ! for theſe ® Ecbatana ſhould have bowed 
Her ſeven-fold ſhield, and Lydian flames diſſolved | 
The yielding iris of the embattled crown. N | 
Too ſoon hath Cræſus found, that once impell'd 25 
By headlong folly or obdurate fate, 
All Delphi's tripods, cenſers, gems, high-piled, 
Cannot ſtop Fortune's ſwifi- deſcending wheel. 
Who but the maniac, then, would ſtrain his throat 
And rack his heart beneath capricious birds, 30 
And tear diſaſter from it's bowel'd bed! | 
| I hung o'er theſe proud gifts, and, riſing, felt 

A cold hoarſe murmur chide the inconſcious ſigh. 
The people heard with horror the decree, 
They were undone—and, who himſelf undo ? 7 88 
This comes from wiſdom ; woe betide the wiſe! * 
Why ſhould they thus conſult the oracle 
When it could give them only toil and grief? 
Theſe were inclined to penance, thoſe to rage. | 
O how near Nature Folly ſometimes leads ! 40 
Penance ſeem'd bending with ſororial care | 
To raiſe the brow of pale Deſpondency ; 
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9 i 3 HF * The walls of Ecbatana were built by Deioces. They were ſeven in 
. | number, and each of a circular form. Each was alſo raiſed gradually above 
+ | the other, juſt as much as the battlements were high, and all were of differ 
1 ent colors. The firſt, which equalled in circumference the city of Athens, 
FI was white, from the baſe of the battlements : the ſecond, black: third, 
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(391 
And Rage arous'd them, gave them energy, 
Made them unjuſt, perhaps, but made them rear. 
Not in one city, could we long remain 
Ere there occur'd ſome ſignal which approved 
The Delphic revelation : was the crow : 
Heard on the left, was thunder on the right, 
The ſtarts of terror met the ſcoffs of ſcorn. - 
Taunt, accuſation, contumely, curſe, | 
Queſtioning ſtamp and pale-lipt pious ſueer, 
Confuſion, conſternation, myſtery, © 
Proceſſion, retrogreſſion, vortexes 
Of hurry, wilderneſſes of delay: S 
Each element, each animal, each glance, | 
Each motion, now, admoniſh'd them, each bird 
Now bore tlie thunder of almighty Jove, | 
Each fibre trembled with Phocæa's fate. | 
Our parting ſails ' far other proſpects cheer'd. 
Self-courteous Pride, awaiting courteſy, 
Charm'd with bland whiſpers half our pangs away. 
at Grecian port that would not hail our ſhips ? 
Twas oft debated which high-favor'd land 
Should ſhare the honors it might well confer. 
Some from Cecropian Athens traced our line, 
And faid + Minerva's city ſhall rejoice.” ? 
Dome Sparta lures—perfeCtion fancy-form'd! 


95 


30 


40 


y above 
differ o pure her virtue, and her power ſo poiſed, 
Athens, ith Aſia's deſpot how could Sparta join? 


Now, from Eurotas driven, whoſe willows wove 
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555 


[40] 


His knotty cradle, where ſhould Freedom fly ! x) 
Could Freedom exiled cheriſh exiled Hope? 

We leave the plains, then, where the ſports and flowers 
Are faint, untinged with blood; where naked feet 

The mountain ſnow and woodland hoar condenſe, ' 75 
And virgin veſtures erack the margent graſs. - 

Reſolv'd no longer faithleſs friends to ſeek, 

And not renouncing, yet, the-oracle; arts: 

Not yet forgetting, that, from Greece expell'd, | 

War was to rage around us could there aught 80 
Be markt ſo plainly as the Enuſian ifle ; | 
So near our native land too! all exclaim 

There take we refuge; here we take revenge. 

Again we truſt the winds and tempt the waves 
Again behold our country —firſt aſcenddss 80 
Melzna's promontory, frowning dark, | 

And threatenihg woe to foreign mariners. d 

Now lengthen out thy light umwarlike walls, | 
And, as the clouds fly over thee or lower, | | 
Leucas ! ſo glance they forward or retire. 90 
Myrina next, and Cumæ, and, beyond, bk Tho. ao” 
Lariſſa—nearer ſtill, yet ſtands unſeen, * 

(If ought be ſtanding of her bleſt abodes) 

Phocza: yes !—air, ſea, and ſky, reſound 
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Fhocæa ſtands at the furtheſt end, and at a curviture, of the bay, on 
the borders and front of which are Cume, N and Lariffa—the firk 
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[41] 

2 te Phocæa!ꝰ honor d o'er the Gods was he 
Who the firſt temple's fainteſt white deſcried. 
What tears of tranſport, ſhouts of extaſy, 

O what embraces now.! foul Enmity . 

At that ſweet ſound flew murmuring far away; 
And the proud heart the precious moment ſeized 
To burſt the brutal chains itſelf impoſed, 

Dear native land! laſt parent, laſt—but loſt ! 
Vhat rivers flow, what mountains riſe, like thine ? 
Bold riſe thy mountains, rich thy rivers flow, 


vers 


80 
Love, vengeance, ſweet deſires, and dear regrets, 
rowded each boſom from that pleaſant ſhore : 
We touch the extremeſt ſhadow of it's hills, 

And taſte the fragrance of their flowering thyme. 
e ſee the enemy; we hear his voice; 

is arrows now fly round us; now his darts: 
Ve ruſh into the port with pouncing prow. 

aint ring the ſhields againſt our hooked poles ; 
Ve daſh from every pinnace, and preſent 

ridge of arms above a ridge of waves. 


ow puſh we forward; now, the fight, like fire, 
loſes and gapes and gathers and extends. 


83 


nd diſtant helmets drop like falling ſtars. 

long the ſands, and midſt the rocks, ariſe 
ries of diſmay and cries of plangent pain; 
outs of difcoyery, ſhouts of victory— |, 
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Freſh breathes thy air, and breathes not o'er the free! 105 


110 


115 


words claſh, ſhields clang; ſpears whirr athwart the ſky, 


120 


r 
While, ſeen amid the ranks, and faintly heard, 
Thunders the burſting billow's high-archt bound. 
They flee ; we follow: where the fray retreats 
Torrents of blood run down, and mark it's courſe, 
And ſeize the white foam from the ſcatter'd ſand, 
And bear it floating to the ſea unmixt: 
While many a breathleſs corſe of warrior bold 
Daſhes, with hollow ſullen plunge, beneath 
The hoſtile gods dark-frowning from our prows. 


O hov delightful to retrace the ſteps 
| Of childhood ! every ftreet, and every porch 
And every court, ſtill open, every flower 
Grown wild within! O worſe than facrilege 
Fo tear away the leaſt and lowlieſt weed 
That rears it's wakeful head between the ſtones ! 
He. who receiv'd undaunted, and ſurveyed 
With calmly curious eye the burning wound, 
And open'd and inſpected it, ſhed tears 
Upon the deep-worn ſtep, before the gate, 
That often whetted, once, his trufty ſword. 
The trumpet calling, the Phoczan barks 
Reach, with reluctant haſte, the Enuſian ſhore. 
Here the good Prodicus, whoſe prudent eye 
Foreſaw that we were giving to the winds 
Our inconſiderate ſail, and who adviſed 
To ſeek our ſafety from the Delphic ſhrine,. 


125 


130 


140 


145 


[43] 
Died 1—thoſe who living fill'd the ſmalleſt ſpace 3 
In death have often left the greateſt void. 18 


125 The honeſt crew was gloomy ; thro' ſuch gloom 
We beſt diſcern, and weigh, and value, tears. 
When from his dazzling ſphere the mighty falls, 
Men, proud of ſhewing intereſt in his fate, 


Run to each other and with oaths proteſt _ 200 


130 How wretched and how deſolate they are. 
| The good departs, and filent are the good. 
Here none with labor'd anguiſh howl'd the dirge, 
None from irriguous Ida, cypreſs-crown'd, 
Blew mournfully the Mariandyne pipe; 160 
Yet were there myrtles, poliſht from the fleece | 
135 Of many flocks, ſucceſſive, and the boughs 
Of ſimple myrtle twined his artleſs bier. 
Some ſcoopt the rock, ſome gather'd wonderous ſhells; 
Warm was their ſtudy, warm were their diſputes; 165 
This was unpoliſht; this unſound; twas aſkt 
With finger bent, and drawing tacit ſhame, 
Were ſhells like that for men like Prodicus ? 
Reſpect drew back, diſhearten'd ; Revetence pauſed: 
To features harſh and dark clung firſt-born tears, 170 
And fond contention ſoften'd where they fell, 
Amid theſe funerals, four aged men 
Came out of Chios; olive in their hands, 
Around their ſhoulders flow'd the Perſic robe. 
They ſaid, report had reacht the Chian ſtate 175 
Of our arrival at it's ſubje& iſles; 
F 2 


140 
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That, before Cyrus, at his footſtool, ſworn 
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In war his ſoldiers as his ſlaves in peace, 
Charged with the king's high mandate they appear'd. 
He ſaid “ Obey me, and ye ſtill retain ne = 


Freedom; ye looſe it when ye diſobey. 

Therefor ye Grecian ſtates of Aſia's realm, 

Should ye preſume to countenance my curſe, 

Or dare to ſucour him whom I diſclaim, 

Mark me aright, ye periſh ! go, demand, 4 209 

Ye men of Chios, if the iſle be yours, 

That thoſe who late eſcaped our ſcymetar, 

Fly thence, or bend ſubmiſſive to our ſway, 

Should they reſiſt, or heſitate, the fleet 

Of every city, from the Seſtian ſtream | (000 
To Gaza, ſhall attack them, or purſue, ; 

Nor furl the ſail till conqueſt crown the maſt ?? 


at that 
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To whom Pythermus, burſting from the throng. 
Go, tell thy maſter, go, thou ſelf-born ſlave, | 
* Thou ſubject! ſoon his dreaded foe departs. 195 
Give him this opiate that thy hoary hairs 
Have gather'd from the way—but neither fear 


—— 


It will probably be thought that, aſter calling any one a /e//-born ſlave, 
the word ſubject could hardly be uſed as a term of ſevere reproach. But 
it muſt alſo be recollected what people theſe Phocæans were: that in their 
hoſtility to regular governments, particularly to that of Cyrus, who genet- 
ouſly offered to take them under his frotection, they were ſo fierce and refac- 
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Of Perſian ſwords nor Chian ſhips will urge 


[45] 


Freſh flight, but famine dire from friends diſmayed. 


We want not proteſtations: ſpare to lift” 200 


Thoſe eyes to heaven that roll in vows diſolved, 

Thoſe ready hands that trembling creak with wreaths ; 
Were not thoſe hands againſt right counſel rais'd - | 
Were they not joined before the conqueror's throne ? 


Phocæans venerate not empty age; . 205 


Age for the ark of virtue was deſigned, 

And virtuous how the value beſt declare N 
Theſe rites, theſe robes, and, look around, theſe tears. 
Haſt thou forgotten how when Thales ſpake, 

Beſt of the good and wiſeſt of the wiſe, 210 
And bade aloud the colonies unite | 4 
In Teios, middlemoſt of Aſia's marts, 

Againſt his equable and ſound demand 

Ye ſtood, and bargain'd freedom for a bale. : 
Elſe federal faction and rich rivalry xy 215 
Had murmur'd, but flow'd down; equality + f 
Had leſſen'd danger and diffuſed ſucceſs ; 

And inland Temperance and mountain Strength 

Cheriſht thoſe arts which Avarice confined— | 
Confined for riot, raviſhmeat, and ſpoil. 220 


you * — 


tory as in the paroxiſm of their rage and folly to have reaſoned thus. Sub- 
jects are by convention what ſlaves are by compulſion : ſlaves are unwilling 
ſubjects, ſubjects are willing ſlaves. they muſt indeed have reaſoned thus, 


— 


before they could have uſed any ſuch * | 


* 


[46] 
The fruit of commerce, in whatever clime, 
Ripening ſo ſweet, ſo bitter in decay, 
Enervates, pampers, poiſons, who partake: 


Thine, Freedom! rais'd by Toil and Temperance, 


Bright as the produce of the Heſperian iſles, 
Fills the fond ſoul with ſweet ſerenity, 
And mortals grow immortal from it's ſhade, 


O from what height deſcend I to ourſelves ! 
Alas, for Chios ſwore our fates to ſhare. 
Heaven grant obliyion to the ungenerous race 
Who ſpurn'd that Liberty their fathers claſp'd 
With extacy, with madneſs, with deſpair— 
For ſute they thought ſuch bleſſing was not man's: 
They felt *twas theirs—and love was jealouſy. 
O people, loſt to glory, loſt to ſhame, 
Neglect the living, but reſpect the dead, 
Your fathers' ghoſts the breaking bond will hear. 
But, heavenly Powers { whoſe ſilent orbs controul 
The balanced billows of the boundleſs ſea, 
Who framing all things, o'er each ſtate preſide, 
And, ruling all things, rule man's reſtleſs heart. — 
O] if your ſervant, ſtill, for follies paſt, 
Unconſcious faults, or vices unatoned, 
Muſt ſuffer, —wander till, ſtill groan repulſe, 
Ne'er, Powers of Mercy! may from kindred hand 
But from the fierceſt foe that arrow fly 
The men of Chios heard him, and retired. 
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Again come groundleſs fears and dark debates. 
Part is undaunted; ſwearing to abide 

The threats of Cyrus, anchor'd in the bay: 
Others walk near, and o'er the crowd deſcry 
The hoary heights of ſtoried Sipylus; 
And every tufted lair and trip 
Comes from afar before the fondling eye, 

Well they remember how the moulten maſs. 

Of ardent iron from Hepheſtus? fane | 
Was plung'd into the port, and how they ſwore 
They and their children, while the ſtruggling fire 
Seiz'd the white column of the crumbling wave, 
That ſooner ſhould it riſe again, and glow 
Upon the ſurface, then would they retorn, 

Or e'er, tiara'd Median, bend to thee. 

Now it repents them, now it grieves them! years 
Are more, and hopes are fewer! they withdraw 
One after one, flow creeping to the coaſt, 

Firm againſt oaths, and fixt to be forſworn. 

This when the braver, better part beheld, 

Firſt with entreaties, then with threats, they try 
To turn the coward counſel back in time: 

Thoſe, ſo intent on ruin, ſo reſolved 

Againſt compulſion and againſt conſent, 

Would fight their brethren while they court their foe. 
Stung by diſdain and anguiſh, I exclaim'd- | 
„What would ye more encounter? ye have borne 
War, exile, perſecution ; would ye bear 
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[48] 


(O laſt calamity of miniſht man ! 

The hand of pardon on your Wee bead! 
Diſeaſe, affliction, poverty, defeat, 
Leaving behind them unadopted ſhame, 
Stamp not thus baſely low the breathing clay. 
Man bend to man! —forbid it righteous heaven ! 
T* endure each other hard calamity 

Is great, is glorious; others are from high. 

Let us contend in theſe who beſt can bear, 
Contend in that who braveſt can withſtand.” ? 
Again, appearing ſhadowingly, return 

Spirit, and mild remorſe, and decent pride : 


The young that waver'd, turn their eyes, and find 


Moſt ſtill unmoved enough that moſt remain. 
Slow, and abaſht, and ſilent, they rejoin 

Their bold companions; timorous age believes 
They juſt return, to bid their friends farewel : 
Their join; and unſuſpicious youth believes 
They only went to bid the old adieu. 

None are ſo ſtedfaſt in the ſervile ſtrife, 

As thoſe who, coldly pious, cloſely draw 


The cowl o'er failings from themſelves conceal'd; 


Who deeming oaths moſt ſacred, deem that oaths 
Are made and broken by the ſame decree ; 

Wroth at each light-paced laughing folly's name, 
They lay a nation's counſel'd crimes on heaven: 
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They think they worſhip, while they wrong, the Gods, 
And think they pity, while they hate, mankind. 
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With theſe go all who, reckoning in themſelves 
Unfavor'd wealth or wiſdom undiſcern'd, - 

Are grown diſdainful to have met diſdain; | 

Who, ſpurning moſt from others what they moſt - 

Hug in themſelves, and feed to plethory, 

Join ſtubborn patience with intolerant zeal. - | 
Theſe were the men, who, when the tyrant came 310 
Againſt their country and their freedom, calPd OO 
Debate ſedition, acquieſcence peace. 

Twelve barks, for twelve ſufficed them, were decreed 

To bear away infirmity and fear, 

And falſehood from the crew twelve feeble e 315 
Twice thirty more of ſtouteſt bulk remain. 

With theſe we, buoyant on utſbdünded hopes, 

Ocean's vaſt wilds by friendly ftars retrace. 

Firſt; vows and offerings to the powers above, 

And to Poſeidon, laſt, were duly paid: 

Nor ſeldom, when we ſaw the cynoſure, 
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* According to Diogenes Laertius, the poet Callimachus had ſome- 
where attributed to Thales the firſt diſcovery, or rather, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
the firſt application to any nautical purpoſe, of the urſa Minor. Whether 
the mariners obſerved the Cynoſure or Helice— | 

Ex his altera apud Graios Cynoſura * 
Altera dicitur eſſe Helice“ — 
their remembrance of Thales would be natural. I have preferred the 
cynoſure as the more obvious. The quarter from which they failed 
muſt alſo be conſidered, Major Pelaſgis apta, Sidoniis minor, (Seneca) 
—Regit altera Graias, 
Altera Sidonias, utraque ficca, rates, 
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[50] 


Thales ! the grateful heart thy name recall'd. 
Bieſt above men, who gainedſt from the Gods 
Power, more than heroes, tho' their progeny, 


Power over earth, power over ſea and ſky. OE. 
They gave thee wiſdom—this thou gaveſt mn, ' il T 
| They gave thee. Virtue—this too thou wouldſt give: 1 
They called thee aſide, and led thy ſteps 2 
Where never mortal ſteps were led before, Wine 
And ſhew'd the ever - peaceful realm of light. 330 = 
Amidſt the Gods thou lookedſt down on Earth O ha 
(Their glory could abſorb but half thy ſoul ) « Shi 
Thou lookedſt down, and viewing from afar | A 
Earth ſtruggling with Ambition, didſt implore ä Thor 

Now that another country,muſt be ſought, 335 

And other counſel taken, (thine diſdain'd) 

That they would chain up danger from the niglit, Thet 
And ſtrengthen with new ſtars the watery way. Thy 
And 


With ſurer ſail, the * mariners, 
Leaving the green Agzan, iſle-begem d. 340 "Og 
Lxplore t che middle main: remembering Greece, | 
1 key feli with fiercer pride and freſh diſdain ; ; 
he ſcorn the ſhelter of her mountain-tops, . * 
Ilie curic with cloſer teeth the bitter blaſt, | 
N. Zail tie uireſt gales that blow from Greece, 345 


[ 51 ] 
To Tacæa.* 


— Q 


 TomorRow, brighteſt-eyed of Avon's train, 
Tomorrow thou art, flavelike, bound and ſold, 
Another's and another's !—haſte away, 
Winde thro' the willows, dart along the path— ' 
It nought avails thee! nought our plaint avails ! 
O happy thoſe before me, who could ſay 
Short tho” thy period, ſweet Tacza, ſhort 
Ere thou art deſtin'd to the depths below, 
Thou paſſeſt half thy ſunny hours with me.“ 


I mourn not, envy not, what others gain. 
Thee, and thy venerable elms I mourn, 
Thy old proteQtors ! ruthleſs was the pride 
And gaunt the need that bade their heads lie low! 
I ſee the meadow's tender graſs ſtart back, 
See from their proſtrate trunks the gorey glare. 


Ah! pleaſant was it once to watch thy waves 
Swelling o'er pliant beds of gloſſy weed; 
leaſant to watch them dip amid the ſtones, 
Chirp, and ſpring over, glance and gleam along, 
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» Tachbrook. The name of 3 fircam and of 2 village near 


Warwick, 
5 82 


[ 52 ] 
And tripping light their wanton way purſue. 


Methinks they now, with mellow mournfulneſs, 


Bid their faint breezes chide my fond delay, 
Nor ſuffer on the bridge nor on the knee 
My poor irregularly pencil'd page. 

Alas, Tacza thou art ſore deceived ! 

Here are no foreign words, no fatal ſeal— 
But thou, and all who hear me, ſhall avow 
The ſimple notes of ſoi row's ſong are here. 
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531 
TO NEAERA. 


1. | 
THANK heaven, Neera, once again 
Our hands and ardent lips ſhall meet, 
And Pleaſure, to aſſert his reign, 
Scatter ten thouſand kiſſes ſweet: 


Then ceaſe repeating, while you mourn, 
I wonder when he will return.“ 


IL. 
Ah, wherefor ſhould you ſo admire 
The flowing words: that fill my ſong, 
Why call them artleſs, yet require 
« Some promiſs from that tuneful tongue F 2” 
I doubt if heaven itſelf could part | 
A tuneful tongue and tender heart. 
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On the declaration of 


War by Spam. 


Is haughty Spain again in arms? 
What honeſt flame her boſom warms? 
No kindred ſpark from Gallic fanes 
Hath ever caught her ſluggiſh veins! 


Riſe thou who tookeſt once thy ſtand 


On gloomy Calpe*s ſubject ſtrand; * 
And while the lightning of the brave 
Caſt a dire ſplendor o'er the wave, 

Didſt ſee DeſtruCtion at their fide 

From billow upon billow ſtride. 

In clouds the thundering demon came, 
Clouds were without, within was flame; 
Diſmay cried where is Gades' ſhore.” 
And ſcream'd, and hurried ſwift before: 
While Britons rais'd their proſtrate foes 
From ſhatter'd wrecks of blaſted prows. 


Leaving for thee her Paphian domies, 
The Goddeſs of Lucretius comes ! 
Pours upon thee her heavenly light, 
Arms thee with all her Mars's might; 
And tempers with eternal fire 
For thee Auſonia's golden lyre. 
® The Author of Mare Liberum. 
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Verſes, written near the ſea, 


In Wales. 
— 2828 — 
I. 


[ wander o'er the ſandy heath | ; . 
| Where the white ruſh waves high ; : 
Where adders cloſe before me wreath 
And tawny kites ſail ſcreaming by. 


II. 


lone I wander! I alone | 19 
Could love to wander there! 2 J * 
« But wherefor - let my church- yard ſtone | # 
Look toward Tawy and declare. 


[56] 


Written at Larne, 
— EE 


= IesLEx! when hurried by malignant fate 
I paſt thy court and heard thy cloſing gate, 
I ſigh'd—but ſighing to myſelf I ſaid 

« Now for the quiet cot and mountain ſhade. 


Ah! what reſiſtleſs madneſs made me roam 
From chearful friends and hoſpitable home! 
Whether in Arrow's vale or Tachbrook's grove 
My lyre reſounded Liberty and Love. | 
Here never Love hath fann'd his purple flame, 
And fear and anger ſtart at Freedom's name. 

Still, high exploits the churliſh nation boaſts 
Againſt the Norman and the Roman hoſts. 

*Tis falſe !—where conqueſt had but reapt diſgrace 
Contemptuous Valor ſpurn'd the reptile race. 


Let me once more my native land regain, 
Bounding with ſteady pride and high diſdain ; 
Then will J pardon all the faults of fate 
And hang freſh garlands, Ipſſey, round thy gate. 


155 On Man. 


In his own image the Creator made 
His own pure ſunbeam quicken'd thee, O man 
Thou breathing dial! ſince thy day began 

The preſent hour was ever markt with ſhade ! 


. 
Ad Libertatem Ode. 
— — 
O quæ reviſas arva Quiritium, 
Colleſque Tuſcos et ſalices Padi, 
Udoſque fines Sirmionis, 
Gramineaſque vias Tarenti ! ; 
Quz nunc Canopum, nunc Arabum ſinus 6 — 
Mariſque rubri quæ penetras vada, SHER = © | | 
Thracemque, Libertas, Getamque, _ Mop 
Degeneremque fugis Britannum ! 
Ah quam fideli pectore te mea 1176 
Fovit juventus! quam patriz pudet 8 10 
Subluſtre quam ſordet ſacellum, f 
Quim veteres periere luci! | - 197 
Quos nunc adibis? Heſperios viros, _ --=- 


Viros Iernes? an pateram libet | 3 

Puram et ſalubrem implere ab Iſtri 15 | 

Fontibus, exiguone Rheno ? | | 

Sylvæ ruentis, fluminis abditi, 
Audire planftus—aerii lacfis 


Primũm ſuſurros, dein cachinnos, 


Dein, fremitum, & rabiem, & ruinaa 30 
H 


158 


Utrinque ſparſam ab culmine rupium, 


Aſcendere inter, ſtare ſuper, juvat :— 


Qui magna conſueſcunt videre 


Magna ferent, facientque magna. 


Emollis iſtis et glaciem Alpium, 
Metumque pellis penſilibus jugis; 
 Quocunque ſpeCtaris renident 
+ Lumine candidiore ſoles. 
Meſſana, tendens brachia, vinculis 
Exſerta, pubes te Drepani vocat: 
At obſtinabis tu, luetque 
Hoſpitii violata jura. 
Horrentia intras menia vepribus 
Queis Archimedis contegitur cyclus, 
Calleſque quos ferro notavit 
Empedocles,.deus Agrigenti. 
Quin vulgus excors nobilium crepet— 
At integra te dum ſequerer fide, 


Plutonias ædes adirem 


Et canerem Stygias ad undas. 
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23 
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* Ignem in naves Gallicas, Ægyptum verſus tendentes, incolz hujus 
urbis jaculati ſunt; eaſqne dum illue aquatum irent, nec vellent, (neque 
enim ſtatuiſſent) aut ſiſtere aut morari, auſi ſunt telis propellere. 


| { 59 ] | 
De Gallicis legatis inter fectis. 


Ex iterum capiti Pax album obduxit amictum, 
Et temerata diu fugit ab orbe Fides. 

Dum fluctus belli compeſcere vellet oliva, 
Et facilem victis tenderet ipſa manum 


Proh Super i! quales amiſit Gallia cives; 


Quali, proh reges! occubuere nece. 
Illud, inexpertæ, Germania cid. credo, 
Non finxiſſe fuit, ſed didiciſſe, tuum. 
Edocuit gens iſta ſcelus; tibi juncta ſub Arcto, 
Cujus ſceptrigerim ſanguine ſceptra rubent. 10 
Huic cedit gladius Medeæ, cedit ahenum, - 
Cedunt Tantaliæ pallida feſta domũs. 
Hie genitor natum letho dedit, ipſaque conjux 
Miſcuic incauto dira venena viro. 


Nic tepidum ſcandit morientis adultera lectum, 15 


Alque inter gemitus murmurat acer Amor 
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(FALLIA ! libertate ardens, at laſſa triumphis, 


L 60 
Pacts reditus. —_ Ag 
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Intrepida vibras tela tremenda manu. Redc 
Scilicet agnoſcunt jam jam tua jura tyranni, 
Et reboant vinctæ ſub pedibus Furie, 
Dumque vocas iterum materna ad pectora natos, 5 
Dumaque dolent illi deſeruiſſe Lares ; | 
En Liger, ille Liger cui fuſæ ſanguine Nymphæ 
In Thetidis flentes proſiluere ſinum, 
Per virides campos iterum agmina mollia ducit, 
: Et vacat in lentas, lætus ut ante, moras. | 10 
Parte alia video trajectum vulnere Rhenum 
Non tamen obſiſtens abnuit eſſe tuus: 
Verum emit id capitis beryllo, atque omnibus undis, 
Et ſpernit tardo vincla vetuſta pede. 
< Quid prodeſt aquilæ, clamat, tonuiſſe ſiniſtrà; 15 
Illa cadit; caderet ſi ſoret illa Jovis.“ 
Fallor? an et pompam ferialem et funera cerno, 


Et populi ad planctum ſæpe reſiſtere equos. 


Quis tantus procedit ? honeſti gratia vultus 88 


Reſtat, et arma manus atteruere parum. 20 
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[61] 

t Agnoſco juvenem !—patres! accedite, flete ! 

Qui lacrymas veſtro terſit ab ore, jacet. 
Ah quoties puer ille per interlunia ſylvis 

Excubuit, macro circum ululante lupo; 
Redderet ut ſenibus prolem requiemque, ſuperba 25 

Ut ſolia erueret purpureumque ſcelus. | 
Quis vero ille ruit, deus an vir, ab arce Monæci? 

Ecce volat rapidi per vada pulſa Padi! 

diſtitur adverſæ vultum videre catervæ, 

Attonitumque duces occuluere caput. 30 
Edictum eſt—manibus prætentat ſæpe cavernas 

Atque trahit tremulum plebs retrahitque pedem. 
Nunc rediere domum matres ac ruſtica pubes, 


Czperuntque novo dudum inhiare deo. * 


Talem cæruleo Germania lumine vidit, 3 


Armaque depoſuit deſeruitque dolos. 


+ Hochius. i 
* Talem opinor virum nec impium eſt nec nimium Antiquo- 

rum comparare Diis : non enim pertimeſcendum eſt ne Virtus unquam | 
tanti apud noſtros hz beatur, ut ad eam in templis colendam ita facile ſe- 
ducat; neque is ego ſum qui, utpote divitem potentemve, ſtudeam nimis 
quempiam adulari, Siquid demum in patriz libertatem peccaverit Bona- 
parta, utinam, ut antehãc atrox Robeſpirius aliuſque perjurus occubuerunt, 

Tertia jam cervix ſolito mucrone rotetur, | 

Tandem funereis fiuem poſituta tyrannis. Claud. 
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[62] 
Læta bonz Cereris quando ſata cingeret armis 
Sperabat ſuperos poſſe latere deos: 5 
Grandinis aſt illam de montibus obruit imber, 
Monſtravitque ſuum fulminis ira Jovem. 
Quinetiam ſummæ ſtupuere his vocibus Alpes, 
Dicitur et poſitas increpuiſſe tubas— ; 
*Gallia l rumpe moras; rupit Germania fæ dus; 
Arripite arma, duces! arripite arma, viri! 


Ultor adeſt, iterumque deos teſtatur in hoſtes 


Cum quibus invictam junxerat ante manum. 


Dacus enim tacito vos circumrepit ab Iſtro, 
Et modo quæ fugiens liquerat arma legit, 
Mox et ſigna canant puer aulicus iſte jubebit 
Fzminea facie fæmineiſque comis.“ 
Surrexit Bonaparta; exercitus aſſurrexit.— 
Non aliter, Batti qua jacet ara ſenis, 
Tempeſtas prorumpit, et agglomerantur arenæ, 
Incitaque immani perfremit aura nece. 
Aurea lux! homini felix, infeſta tyrannis, 
Te minor Aonio eſt Delius ipſe choro. 
Tolle coronatis, edicis, tolle trophæis 


Serta, madent lacrymis laurea ſerta ducis.” 


Tendit Idumæas ergo tibi Mantua palmas, 


Nar 
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[ 631 
juque ſacrà ſaliens albet oliva comm. 60 
Mincius innumerà prætexit arundine ripas, | 
Vix erit ex illis immemor una tui. 
40 Forſitan et ſurgens Maro quis tua prælia narret, 
Inflet et audaci raptus amore tubam. es 
Sed tuba, ſed ſonipes, ſed et arma, tonantia in arma, 63 
Sera valent captos aure ciere rogos. e 
Nam neque Patroclum ex Orco revocavit Achilles, 
Nec movit cinerem diruta Troja levem. 
Eiernam caperes juvenis Marcelle quietem, 
Ob patriam tangit mitia corda dolor ꝰ 0 
En! imperfectos noli plorare triumphos! 
En venit illuſtres hoſtis in exequias. 


Tuque tui ſocii invitus Morie ſuperſtes 


Ah periit pluſquam morte perire datur 
Ludicra ſeponens, bene convenientia quondam, 
Argutæ feriam fila ſevera lyræ. 


Deinde triumphanti tollam tibi Gallia carmen 


Pax venit intereà, venit amplo Copia cornu, 


Et victor Libyæ, cui rubet uva, venit. 


* 


Sorte parum ſimili fles cecidiſſe duos. | 2 
Ah periit certE qui civica traderet arma, 7h 


| Quod pueri diſcent, diſcere vellet avus. 80 
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Atque venit Libyæ victor cui non rubet uva, 
Sed cujus nomen pocula prima ſonant. 
Omnia ſubſidunt, nec dixeris acta procellis, 
Ni jam luceret purior orta dies 
Sic, quando ſolitum protendunt ſidera ſignum, 


Pulſa fugit pluvios indigena aura Notos: 


Lumine tunc Boreas obliquo proſpicit hoſtem; 
. Calcat, et aerio ſanguine ſulcat humum. 
Solſtitu ſoboles natalia culmina linquit, 
Et vaſto Pharios agmine vexat agros. 
Flava Ceres atri ſequitur veſtigia Nili, 
Subjectaſque iterum lotus obumbrat aquas, 


a. 
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FOR the entertainment of thoſe gentle readers, 
on whoſe account and for whoſe uſe I have principally 
written the Poſt-ſcript, I add alſo ſome poems, in great 
part of a ſatirical nature, as more accordant to their ſpirit 


and more accommodated to their underſtanding. They 
are of a lighter kind than the others, with which it will 


be prudent not to concern themſelves, and are entirely 
devoted to their ſervice. I will alſo mention to them in 


confidence, that the Addreſs was written long before 


the armament took place, tho much has been altered, 


and ſome what added, ſince and at the riſk of being 
thought deficient in forefight, I confeſs that I had very lit- 
tle expectation of any ſuch thing taking place, even under 
the adminiſtration of ſo ſagacious a Chancellor. Such 
people as he will ſuffer nothing to be a joke. Imagine 
the moſt ridiculous auen and * will realiſe it. 
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1 
An Addreſs to 


The Fellows of Trinity College Oxford, 


on the 


ALARM OF INVASION. 
| Tuo I ſeldom have writ ſince my Muſe was beſet 
Buy the hue-and-cry runners of Richards and Kett; : 
Still; bred in your college, tho' no longer in it, I 
Send ye health and fraternity, fellows of Trinity! 
Thro' haſte to ſalute you, the feet of my doggerel 5 
Like a drunken or down-hill and devil-drove hog reel. 


Notwithſtanding your prayers, and your faſts notwith- 
The wicked french atheiſts threaten a landing: . 
And how can you wonder ſhould any thing hap ill 
When 2 Sir Thomas has lain with his wife in the chapel? 


Supine as you are, wont you think it defiled - iq 


Until you are certain he's got her with child? 

But let me aſſure you—prayers, leſſons, nor pſalter, - 
Nor the two ſilver candleſticks over the altar, 14 
Nor the croſs nor the ſoldiers, the thieves nor the virgin, 
Can keep devil take em their plaguey new ſcourge i in, 


— 


1 The Britiſh Criticks. 
2 Sir Thomas Pope. buried there. 
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They delight in it till, tho' ſo many have bled, 

Like children in therr little whips painted red: 

Like children they too, and with hug as endearing, 

Flog brother or ſiſter to try the new fairing. 20 
And as for your 3 Angels with palms in their hands, 
«Theſe come,” they will ſay, for our reſolute bands.“ 
But riſe, ſable heroes, oppoſe force to force, | 

Man to man, foot to foot, ſhield to ſhield, horſe to horſe, 
Hear firſt one injunCtion, nor gibe it nor mock it, 25 
Be ſure that Kett's poems are not in yqur pocket. | 
While ſa bent on reforming the whole preſent race 1s, 
The Muſes themſelves are old friends with new faces, 

His verſes are attic, and every paper | 
Serves equally well both for Salis and for wrapper. 30 
'Tis true, ſpring approaches - but there's no occaſion 
For phyſic like this when you fear an invaſion. 

Take ne for your leader: you have not forgot 

That your moſt humble ſervant was once a good ot: 
Tho' ye dreaded, but dreaded without rhyme or reaſon, 35. 
He haply might turn his fine talents-to treaſon. 


Now, ſince a good leader is very much wanted, 


That ye take my advice let me take it for granted. 

So get yourſelves ready, and bid Harry Kett 

Strip off his book-bindings and make a roſette : 40 
Nor let him ſuppoſe this the dreſs of a ſinner is | 
When be wore a bag-wig at his dance in the 4 Minories. 


— 


3. Paintings on the ceiling. 


4 Where, aſſuming the name of Frederick, he bude with more 
application than ſucceſs. N 12 


— 


[68] 
But why on a ſudden ſo ſaucy and Kittiſh ?— 
If he be made a critic, tis only a Britiſh. 
Now, whatever regiment his name be enroll'd in, 45 
A tight little drummer is Jeffry von M A 
I know not his courage, but this I'll be bold in 
Few beat in fair humdrum our Jeffry von M * #% 
| Beſides we can make, ſhould Death happen to come, 
Of this tight little drummer, a tight little drum: $0 
And after, ſhould any miſhap come to paſs, 
Our clever ſmith Sandy can furniſh the braſs. 
We'd a tympanum once too, that made ſuch a rattle 
You'd fancy the Titans were ruſhing to battle. 
The beater ran barking like one that would worry hell, 53 
But has quietly laid it at laſt down at Oriel. . 
Had Orpheus held that, his affair had been done. — 
The devil a devil that would not have run: | 
Fair 'Tempe had heard it, and peep'd thro” the trees, 
And ſeen Ariſteus once mote without bees. 60 


To defend ourſelves well, let us leave the quadrangle, 
Where Frenchmen, tho' ſhoot us they might not, might 


For tho' they are lately grown wonderous humane, (ſtrangle. 


Our lamp-irons might draw out their fierceneſs again. 
Yet to hang us thereon would be mere wanton ſpite i in'em, 
For certain I am that we could not enlighten'em. (65 
But let us raiſe forces, and then let em know 

What the fellows of Trinity College can do. 

To Brazen-noſe firſt—I know Brazen-noſe ſcholars 
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will fgkt for religion like failors for dollars. 70 
With his Students, arm'd all cap & pie, like Knights er 


45 The Biſhop will give'em briſk charges, L warrant. (rant, 


The charge the moſt gentle &er iſſuing from Cheſter 
Would ſhrug up an infidel's back, like a bliſter; 
Some ſweat the rank ſinner, ſome ſcour thro? and thro), 75 
And others do all that emetics can do. | 
50 The bed- makers, now there come oyſters nor eggs, 
Perhaps may more eaſily keep on their legs: 
For, by oyſters and eggs unaccountable things 


Heels either trip up, or are put upon ſprings. 80 
But the mitre's high prop and the church's prime orna- 
3 Is ſuch a redoubtable hand at a tournament, (ment 


Will _ it not eaſy to _P upon theirs. 


Stop a while—for ſo ſwiftly my Pegaſus ran on, 85 
I, Frederick-like, have forgotten my cannon. 
Come, tight little drum, beat away if you pleaſe, 
We muſt make a ſhort viſit at Chrift-church for theſe. 
That college is famed for it's wit and invention, | 


One only example of which let me mention: 90 


'Tis pat to our purpoſe, and what I can ſay 
Without going one ſingle inch from the way. 
Each cannon there carries it's own magazin, 
But the powder without, the laad only within. 
Gar regiment, I trow, were a ſhort time in manning 95 
If Chriſt-church would ſend her prime miniſter C — — 


That the French (tho? his phyſics be treated with As 
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Convincing each gaping and wonder-ſtruck gaffer 
That no one to follow is ſurer or ſafer. 

If, rather than handle the muſket, he handles 

The caſh of a gaming-houſe ſnuffer of candles, - 100 
She need only ſhew them his viſage in print 

And bid them do likewiſe, and marry a mint. 

Velvet coat, velvet breeches, ſilk ſtockings, appear 

Like ſomebody born to five hundred a year. 

Vet, O velvet breeches! and, O velvet coat! 105 
The haunches you cover had jumpt at a groat. 

Thoſe curtains around dying Villiers's bed . 

Would have bluſh'd, as in youth, to have hung o'er his 
Now ſatin o'er-hangs it; and that very top's (head; 
The counſel of kings and the envy of crops. 110 
Croſs legs, lounging ſtop, ſhew an eaſy diſdain 

For patriots like Fox and poor devils like Paine; 

And accurate lips and ſignificant noſe | 

Shew vaſtly more wiſdom than people ſuppoſe. 

But come—in this quarter we leave him alone— 115 
If his ver/es are ſtolen, his Face is his own, | 
Here the Dean is polite, but hzs verſes are ſuch 


As would choak any mortal not ſprung from the Dutch. 


Thank heaven, my Muſe, that we never have ſpent ink 
On generals like Frederick and ſtateſmen like Bentink. 120 
Yet, tho thou deſpiſeſt the blue-ribbon'd rabble, | 
Dont lean with thy elbows ſo pert on the table; 

Nor cock up the chin ſo, with both hands put under it— 
But, rant it, and rave it, and roar it, and thunder it. 
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1 
And our latin- laced mother, good dame Nliedycina, 123 
Cries euge poeta / and Muja dioina / | 


Old. Cam, in his dotage, ranks no one ſo high as 
100 A ſcribe of Stobeus, one Billy Matthias. „ 


He plucks and beſlimes the poetical plain - 25 
And is there no pygmy to combat that crane? 130 
O yes—but the foreigners firſt we purſue— wv © FL 
A Jackſon, a Holmes, or a Hurdis, will do. 


__Grweear then, ye forces aſſembled, give car! 
Be loyal and brave, baniſh treaſon and fear. 
Be ſergeants and corporals, readers and tutor! 135 


And I will ſtay by you as long as I can ſtay— 

A bayonet joins me with Swift and-with Anſtey. 

Our wiſh is for glory—ah! who can full-fill it | 

Till Fate grant the furlough and Time take the billet. 140 


Proproctors and proctors! prowl out be ſharp-ſhooters. 
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DOn a certain Print. 


"THAT cocki-up nole-heve, Mining like the , 


Okt greaſy plow-boy's hazle ſwitch, _ 
Is a vile woman's.—tho? upon this globe 
a Few are ſo high, and none ſo rich, 
A tinker of tin-ſhavings ſhe would rob, 
Or ointment from Scotch pedlar's breech, - 
Who that comes filching farthings ſrom one's fob 
Need ever fear a fouler itch? 
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On my Weakneſs. 


I. 


Au I weak, Richards, am I weak ? 
Becauſe my verſes thunder not, 
And frighten from the Aonian grot 

The girls with whom I want to freak. 
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An 
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(73) 
II. 
Am I weak Richards, am I weak 
| Becauſe, to make that filly ma 
An Oſcar, æI become no Bran, —f 
And bark, but neither ſing nor ſpeak. 


5 | 11 
Am I weak, Richards, am I weak ? 
Be it ſo, —but the noſe I've drawn 
What poet would, tho' hungry, pawn 
To buy thy Oſcar's whole pig's cheek? 


Q 


/ 


FIRST Carleton-houſe, my country friend, 
And then the play-houſe you ſhould ſee ; 
Here comedies in marriage end, | 
There marriages in tragedy. 


7— 
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lato whom, of all people in the world, doſt thou ſuppoſe, gentle 
reader, that the ſpirit of Oſcar, according to Mr. Richards, has tranſ- 
migrated? Gueſs! | 


} The name of a dog in Oſſian. 
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WHEN Jove had given o'er the frogs to reign 
A lifeleſs log and murderous crane, | 
You think the thunderer ſent ſuch kings i in ſport 
He ſent them one of every ſort. 


Eg 

| LET him whoſe leaden pencil ſcratehes Gibbon, -” 

| Beſmear yon tawdry wretch with lacker'd lays, 1 

| | Sprung from a Dutchman's minion, the world ſays, v 

1 | And petty-larcen of Howe's nid ing ribbon. | e 

E N | 4 a | 
| 7) BLEST idiot ! with thy vicarage and thy, wife, 


Why doſt thou chuckle ſo? come prythee ſay? 
Then I will tell thee—thou haſt gain'd for life, 


: To be awake all night, aſſeep all day. 
; 
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Poſt e to Gebir 


tis potius tranquille vivere deſidero Cala ab adverſariis viorias 
ct tropza R Linnæus ad Gronovium. 


EIn in different quarters has been differently 
received. I allude not to thoſe loyal critics, who, re- 
cently mounted on their city-war-horſe, having bor- 
rowed the portly boots and refurbiſhed the full-bottom- 
ed perukes of the ancient French chevaliers, are foremoſt 
to oppoſe the return of that traitor, whom, while he was 
amongſt them, Engliſhmen called Freedom, but now 
they have expelled him, Anarchy: fince, the very firſt 
Reviews of this Aſſociation were inſtituted, not merely 
for parade but for hoſtility; not for exerciſe, correct 
neſs, and preciſion, ſo adventurous and impetuous were 
theſe conſcripts, but for actual and immediate battle. 
The Critical and Monthly, as being of the old eftabliſh- 
ment, are thoſe on which at preſent I would fix atten- 
tion. In reſpect to Gebir, the one perhaps is conducted 
by a partial, but certainly by a maſterly, hand. It ob · 
jects, and indeed with reaſon, to a temporary and local 
obſcurity, which I have not been able, or I have not 
been willing, or I have not been bold enough, to re- 
move : but never on the whole, ſince it's firſt inſtitution, 
has a poem been more warmly praiſed. The other's 
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account is ſhort: containing one quotation and two 


mis-ſtatements. * That the poem was nothing more 
than the verſion of an Arabic tale; and that the author, 
not content with borrowing the expreſſions, had made 
the moſt awkward attempts to imitate the phraſeology 


of Milton.” The Review is - not before me. - I be. 


lieve I have ſoftened, but T have not perverted, nor have 
J deteriorated, his ſtyle. No man would make or me- 
ditate ſo raſh indefencible an attack, unleſs he were 
certain that, if not already ſtationed there, he could 
ſpeedily drop into obſcurity. I repeat to him in anſwer, 
what I before aſſerted in my preface, that, ſo far from a 
tranſlation, there is not a ſingle ſentence, nor a ſingle 


ſentiment, in common with the tale. Some characters 


are drawn more at large, ſome are brought out more 
prominent, and ſeveral are added, I have not changed 
the ſcene, which would have diſtorted the piece, but 
every line of appropriate deſcription, and every ſhade of 
peculiar manners, is originally and entirely my own. 
Now, whether this gentleman has or has not read the 
poem, whether he has or has not read the romance, his 


account is equally falſe and equally malicious, For the 


romance is in engliſh, therefor he could have read it; 
the poem is in engliſh, and therefor he could have com- 
pared it. There is no diſgrace in omitting to read them: 
the diſgrace is, either in pretending to have done what 
he had not done, or in aſſuming a part which he was 
incompetent to ſupport. But there is a diſgrace in 


, 
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omittiug to read Milton; there is a diſgrace in forget- 
ting him. The critic has not peruſed or not remem- 
bered him: it would be impoſſible, if he had, that he 
ſhould accuſe me of borrowing his expreſſions. 1 
challenge him to produce them. If indeed I had bor · 
rowed them, ſo little ſhould I have realized by the dan- 
gerous and wild ſpeculation, that I might have compo- 
poſed a better poem and not have been a better poet. 
But I feared to break open, for the ſupply of my games 
or for the maintenance of my veteran heroes, the ſacred 
treaſury of the great republican. Although I might 
enjoy, not indeed the extorted, but the unguarded praiſe 
of an enemy, if my vanity could ſtoop ſo low and could 
live on ſo little, — of an enemy who, throughout ſo 
long a journey, and after ſo many ſpeeches, and thoſe 
on ſuch various occaſions, pertinaciouſly took me for 
Milton—TI will add, for the information of my young 
opponent, what a more careful man would conceal, but 
what in his preſent diſtreſs will relieve him greatly, that 
this, which amongſt the vulgar and thoughtleſs might 
currently paſs for praiſe, is really none at all. For, the 
language of Faradiſt Loft ought not to be the language 
of Gebir. There ſhould be the ſoftened air of remote 
antiquity, not the ſevere air of unapproachable ſanctity. - 
I devoutly offer up my incence at the ſhrine of Milton. 
Woe betide the intruder that would ſteal it's jewels! It 
1equires no miracle to detect the ſacrilege. The crime 
will be found it's puniſhment. The venerable ſaints, 
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and fl! more holy perſonages, of Rapheal or Michacl. 


Angelo, might as conſiſtently be placed among the Bac. 
chanals and Satyrs, beſtriding the goats and bearing the 
vaſes of Pouſfin, as the reſemblance of that poem, or 
any of it's component parts, could be introduced in 
mine. I have avoided high-ſounding words. I have 
attempted to throw back the groſs materials, and to 
bring the figures forward. I knew beforehand the 
blame that I ſhould incur. I knew that people would 
cry out © your burden was ſo light, we could hardly 


hear you breathe, pray where is your merit.“ For, 


there are fer who ſeem thoroughly acquainted with this 
plain and ſimple truth, that it is eaſier to elevate the 


empty than to ſupport the full. I alſo knew the Bod 


of my wine, and that years muſt paſs over it, before it 
would reach it's reliſh. Some will think me intoxica- 


ted, and moſt will miſconſtrue my good-natnre, if I in- 


vite the Reviewer, or any other friend that he will in- 
troduce, —but himſelf the moſt earneſtly, as I ſuſpect 
from his manner that he poetizes — to an amicable trial 
of (kill. —I- will ſubject myſelf to any penalty, either of 
writing or of ceaſing to write, if the author, who cri- 
ticiſes with the flightineſs of a poet, will aſſume that 
character at once, and, taking in ſeries my twenty worſt 
verſes, write better an equal number, in the period of 
twenty years. I ſhall be rejoiced if he will open to me 
any poem of my contemporaries, of my Engliſh con- 
temporaries I mean, and point out three pages more 


451 


foirited, I will venture to add more claſſical than the 
three leaſt happy and kaſt accurate in Gehir.. 2 


In ene a „ Aiſcriminating wilt 


| remark, that more expertneſs is. uſed than bravery. 


They will certainly acquit me of preſumption, altoge- 
ther, and judge from the character of the perſon thus 
addreſſed, that the champion oppoſed to me will not be 


the ſtouteſt or moſt dexterous, but the heavieſt or moſt 


ſhewy, and will readily agree that I have little cauſe to 
tremble, when probably I ſhall find in array againſt me 
the Sovereign of Mr. Pybus, or a work no leſs patri- 


otic, the labor of a worthy clergyman, and in-praiſe of 


better things,. to wit — and ſtrong-heer. 


Meng will think that I ſhould * ſoppreſſed vio 
Fhave ſaid ; but let them recollect that, amongſt thoſe an- 


cient poets who contended for the public prize, each muſt 
not only have formed the ſame determination, (for defects 


are not uſually compared with defects, but are generally 


contraſted with beauties) but have actually engaged, and 


chat too more openly and perſonally, in a ſtill more ſtrenu- 
ous competition. If my rights had not been refuſed me, E 
ſhould not have aſſerted my claims. Rambling by the ſide 
of the ſea, or reſting on the top of a mountain, and inter- 


lining with verſes the letters of my friends, I ſometimes 


thought how a Grecian would have. written, but never 
what methods he would take to compaſs popularity. 
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[80] 
The nearer I approached him, - tho? diſtant 1 the 
more was I delighted. I may add, 


O belle agli occhi miei tende latine / 

Aura ſpira di voi che mi iecrea, 

E mi conforta piu piu m' avvicine. 

8 N Taſſo. Gierru. n | 


Several of theſe Ae were obliterated, fun more 
laid aſide and loſt; various ideas I permitted to paſs 
away, unwilling to diſturb, by the ſlighteſt action, the 
dreams of repoſing fancy. So little was I anxious to 


publiſh my rhapſodies, that I never fate down in the 


houſe, an hour at once, for the purpoſe of compoſition, 
Inſtead of making, or inviting, courtſhip, I declared 


with how little I ſhould reſt contented. Far from ſo- 


liciting the attention of thoſe who are paſſing by, Gebir 
is confined, I believe, to the ſhop of one bookſeller, and 


I never heard that he had even made his appearance at 


the window. I underſtand not the management of theſe 
matters, but I find that the writing of a book is the 
leaſt that an-author has to do. My experience has not 


been great; and the caution which it has taught me lies 


entirely on the other ſide of publication. Before I was 
twenty years of age I had imprudently ſent into the 
world a volume, of which I was ſoon aſhamed. It 


every- where met with as much commendation as was 
proper, and generally more. For, tho' the ſtructure, 


(81) 


was feeble, the lines were fluent: the rhymes ſhewed 
habitual eaſe, and the perſonifications faſhionable taſte. 
I ſuffered any of my heroes, the greater part of whom 
were of a gentle kind, to look on one ſide. thro? the eye 
of Pity, on the other thro' that of Love; and ii was 
with great delight, for I could not foreſee the conſe- 
quences, that I heard them ſpeak or ſing with the lips 
of ſoft Perſuaſion. So early in life, I had not diſcover- 
ed the error into which we were drawn by the War- 
tons. I was then in raptures with what I now deſpiſe. 
I am far from the expectation, or the hope, that theſe 
deciduous ſhoots will be ſupported by the ivy of my 
maturer years. But, without any boaſt of prudence, I 


have hung up a motley and paultry ſkin for my pup- 


pies in their ſnarling playfulneſs to pull at, that they 
may not tear in pieces a better and coſtlier on which I 
deſire to reſt. - After all, I do not wonder that they 


barked at Gebir—he came diſguiſed and in tatters. Still 


there was nothing to authorize the impertinence with 
which the publication was treated by the Monthly Re- 
viewer. Theſe are not the faults which he complains of; 
tho' theſe might, without his conciouſneſs, have firſt oc- 
caſioned his ill humour. I pity his want ot abilities, and I 
pardon his exceſs of inſolence. The merit is by no means 
ſmall of a critic who ſpeaks with modefty. For, his 
time being chiefly occupied, at firſt, in works funda- 
mentally critical, at leaſt if we ſuppoſe him deſirous to 
earn before he is ambitious to teach, he thinks when 
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he has attained their expreſſions and brevity, he has at- 
tained their ſolidity and profoundneſs. He muſt ſurely 
be above what he meaſures, elſe how can he meaſure 
with exactneſs? He muſt be greater, er officio, than 
the perſon he brings before him; elſe how can he ſtig- 
matize with cenſure, or even diſmiſs with praiſe? 
Theſe illuſions are indeed ſo pleaſant that to part with 
them voluntarily is deſerving of great applauſe. In 
many ſo ftrong is the faſcination as not 'to have been 
broken even by perſonal attempts at original compoſi- 
tion: not tho' the author has graſped even the iſolated 
works of ſublime imagination: tho? ſinking thro? the 
dearth of conception, or loſt in the deſerts of enquiry: 
tho? purſued by the aggravating hiſſes, and aſſailed by 
the intolerable ſtings, of obloquy, ſcorn, and contempt. 
It is enough if he can encloſe in his flimſy web, what, 
confident as he naturally is, he would be hopeleſs of 
reaching in it's flight. Such is the production of theſe 
miſerable inſects, a month in generating, a moment 
tn exiſtence. Miſerable do I call them! alas, for the 
wiſe and virtuous, alas, for human nature! Tho' Juſ- 
tice, in deſcending on the world again, has given it a 
partial revolution, ſo that ſome who were in ſunſhine 
are in ſhade—ſome of the higheſt and moſt prominent— 
yet, when I caſt my eyes immediately around me, and 
can diſcern what paſſes both in public and in private, I 
find too often that thoſe are the leaſt miſerable who oc- 
caſion the moſt miſery. For, when any one has done 
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an injury, the power, that enabled him to do it, comes 
back upon the mind, and fills it with ſuch a compla- 
cency, as ſmooths away all the contrition that the action 
of this injury would have left. And little power is 
requiſite to work much michief, . 


— 
_ * * — —_— FR 


Thoſe who in Poems from the Arabic and Perſian have found 
me ſo faithful a tranſlator, will be pleaſed, I hope, with averſion of an 
ancient Greek Dithyrambic. 4 


Ode on Power. 


„ POWER diſcharges the mulct which Remorſe 
ſhould pay. Men look towards Power, and already 
have made atonement. In every ſhape, in every mode 
and color, Power is before them whether they ſleep or 
wake. Even at the feaſts of Love he ſits as ſovereign. 
He enters; you cannot behold him but harken ! the 
muſic ſounds! ſing ye! ſing in harmony. He is 
ſeated and is not diſcovered. He departs, and the 
lamps are extinguiſhed, Tho' the gueſts, and even the 
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- Fhes and reviewers fill their bellies while they irri- 
tate; both of them are eaſily cruſhed, but neither of 


— — 
— — — 


maſter, are ignorant of it — perhaps many months and 
years, —it is Power who has given the laſt and higheſt, 


the moſt permanent and yet moſt intoxicating, gratifi- 


cation. Yes! wretched mortals, every other ceaſes 
when predominance declines. In your outward habits 
and groſs experience, Power is the aſſociate of Vio- 
lence and Fear, Pardon me, great Gods, if I utter the 
forbidden !—It is Power, at whoſe feet, in ſecret, Love 
is proſtrate: it is Power at whoſe abſence he inceſſant- 
ly repines. It is Power whoſe myſterious name, tho? 
ſuppliant, he dares not pronounce; for he believes it 


would ſhake his bright abodes, and ſubvert their moſt 


deep foundations. When Power departs from Love, 
Love transforms himfelf and vaniſhes. But when Pow- 
er departs from Hate, ſhe retains her form, ſhe. exalts 
her ſtature, ſhe exaſperates her features: the object of 
her violence ſtill is nigh, but ſtill is beyond her reach. 
Dragging the chains of Fate, and mocked by Phrenzy, 
in the wild rotation of imaginary purſuit ſhe makes no- 
progreſs. Again ſhe darts forward; ſhall ſhe never 
ſeize her prey? Better have been held eternally in the 
irons which ſhe has looſened, than ſtruggle with ſo 
much labor, ſo much pain, to the utmoſt (and alas, im- 
paſſible) boundaries that ſeparate earth from heaven. 
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them ealllyx caught. They lead pleafant lives in their 
ſeaſon. © The authors who can come into a ſhare of 


Ye Gods! that inhabit thoſe regions, and govern theſe, 
hold, J beſeech ye, that demon from my hduſe. And 
ah! my beautiful Atthis, ah! never depart from my 
ſide. Tho', by bathing ſo many hours of ſpring in the 
fountain of the Graces, I ever am chilled and torpid, or 
. faint and feveriſh—thirſty from draughts too ſweet, and 
blinded with exceſs —yet I adjure thee, Atthis, by Pan 
and all the Goddeſſes, go not away, tho I flumber! A 
kiſs from another on thy lips, dear Atthis, would cover 
with briars the reſting-place of my ſoul. It might flut- 


ter for ever round, but could alight no more. On thy 


lips, it would utterly efface all the-pleaſures, that Love, 
in thoſe exquiſite tablets, holds out to Memory: nor 
could the waters of Lethe, ſprinkled over my temples by 
heroines the daughters of Gods, whether by Antiopé, 
or by Helen, or by the tender-hearted mother of Per- 
ſeus, —nor could poppies from the gardens of Perſe- 
phone, poppies, the gales of which are among the bleſ= 


ſings of Elyſium—in a hundred years of wandering, do 


away that one kiſs. Alas! nor the cup of Hebe; 


twined around with amaranths, and bright with im- 


mortality. Son of Latona, thou art happieſt of all the 
Immortals, not that thou knoweſt ſong or that thou 
knoweſt fate, or indeed that arrayed in tranſcendant 


GH 
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a monthly publication, are happy as play-wrights who 
manage a theatre, or as debtors who purchaſe a ſeat in 
our excellent houſe of Commons. | 


| They in what ſhape they chooſe 
Dilated or condenſed, bright or obſcure, ' | 
Can execute their airy purpoſes, 
And works of love or enmity full-fill,” 
They hunt over domains more extenſive than 
their own, trample: down fences which they cannot 
clear, ſtrip off the buds and tear away the branches, of 
all the moſt promiſing young trees that happen to grow 
in their road, plow up the lawns, muddy the waters, 
and when they return benighted home again, carouſe 
on- reciprocal flattery. Men of genius, on the contrary, 
may be compared to thoſe druidical monuments, ſtately 


and ſolitary, reared amidſt barrenneſs, expoſed to all 


— 


glory thou guideſt the jewel'd car of day; but that, 
amidſt the very heights of heaven, in the pure ſerenity 
of thy unrivalled courſe, thou feeleſt, and thy ambroſial 
ſteeds feel too, the gentle agitation of thy ruling rein. 
It is this that ſheds ſoft light; the reſt is impetuoſity 
and heat. O may I alſo, ſuſpended, as I have been, on 


the wings of extaſy, feel under my panting boſom, as 


I deſcend, the buoyant conciouſneſs of deep ſecurity.” 
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weither, unimpaired, unaltered, which a child perhaps 
may move, but'which not a giant can take down. 


I ſhould reſt awhile here, if my ſole or even prin- 
cipal object were chaſtiſement or correction. But I in- 
tend to give advice, and I hope inſtruction. It is poſ- 
ſible too that I may preſent an opportunity of making 


ſome repriſals. For, having overthrown the works of an 


enemy, and offered him battle on my ground, I now 
venture forth and offer it on his, Let him detect any 
error of judgment, or any corruption of taſte, in plans 
and obſervations entirely new, as mine are, and [ will 
forgive him the blunders which he has committed, for 
the moſt part rather thro* ſtupidity than haſte, and 


without the excuſe of novelty. It is the cuſtom of 


ſuch people, and a very convenient one it 1s, to ſpeak 
in general language: it ſaves them much trouble, and 
gives them much importance. In paſſing ſentence they 


are chancellors at once; they would become mere bar- 


riſters by examination and enquiry. It has been obſer- 
ved, I think, that almoſt every writer has taken up 
ſome word or other which he cheriſhes with peculiar 
fondneſs. The word * conſiderable” is the favorite 
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4 Confiderable.” —Perhaps it never occurred ſo often in the ſame 
ſpace, as in the firſt twenty pages of the * Life of Mary Wolſtonecraft”' — 
not ſeldomer, I believe, than ſeventeen or eighteen times—This I wonder 
at, extremely, as few writers are by habit and courſe of ſtudy leſs vagus | 
and indefinite than Godwin, 
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here: it is the ſtouteſt ally of ignorance and indiffer, 
ence, and is the moſt inſurmountable enemy of acuteneſy 
and preciſion. *© This volume poſſeſſes conſiderable 
merit.” Such deciſions have I often witneſſed on pro- 
duCtions the moſt ſtrongly marked—decifions not very 
improper, tho' rather too favorable, for poems like 
Leonidas, &c.—where the faults are rare and the beau- 
ties faint, but where is an even tenor of language, by 
courteſy and common acception held poetic, and an 
equal dilation of appropriate thoughts, hardly any- 
where trivial and no-where exquiſite But in works of 
ſtamp and character, would it not improve the public 
taſte much more, if in general a few ſhort paſſages were 
ſelected, and the defects and excellencies pointed out. 
Somewhat ſhould be allowed rather above deſert than 
under it, unleſs the boon be withheld to check the firſt 
prancings of preſumption, wantonly and dangerouſly 
puſhing on, ungoaded by injury or ſeverity. But par- 
ticularly ſhould evidence and inſtances be adduced 
where accuſations of plagiariſm are preferred. Plagia- 
riſm, imitation, and alluſion, three ſhades, that ſoften 
from blackneſs into beauty, are, by the glaring eye of 


the malevolent, blended into one. For the inſtruction 


of the learner, lines ſhould be drawn between them by 
the diſpaſſionate critic. I ſhall exemplify my idea 
in paſſages which, I apprehend, have not hither- 
to been remarked, from two poets the moſt regular 
and accurate, In compariſon with others, they feem 
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greater than they-really are: their luſtre. is clear and 


pure, but borrowed and reflected. Such are Racine and 
Pope. Opening a tranſlation of Montaigne, I found, 
within few pages, two ſentiments which the latter, I 
think, has taken and uſed. They are both quotations : 
but as they come ſo near together, and as Pope was a 
reader of modern more than of ancient literature, I am 
of opinion that he is indebted for them excluſively of 


Montaigne. 


Why may not the gooſe ſay thus. All the parts 
of the univerſe I have an intereſt in: the earth ſerves 
me to walk upon, the ſun to light me &c. is it not 
man that treats, lodges, and ſerves me.” B. 2 ch. 12. 


Seas roll to waft me, Suns to light me, riſe, 

My footſtool earth 

While man exclaims, * ſee all things for my uſe,” 
See man for mine,” replies a pamper'd gooſe. ' 


Now; the former | part of this quotation being ſet 
apart from the remainder, and differently applied, is 
rather in favor of my opinion than againſt it. 


The extremities of our perquiſition all terminate 
in a miſt, where, as it is in charts, all that is beyond 


the coaſts of known countries is repreſented to be taken 
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up with marſhes, TONS ſoreſts, n and 
places uninhabit 


The verſes that correſpond with this I feel a ſtrong 
conviction are in Pope, but I have looked for them in 
vain: however, that I may do no injuſtice to our poet, 
as in the courſe of my argument it will appear I am 
little inclined to do, I ſhall paſs over this, which has 
fallen of itſelf, and examine only the former charge. 
We have ſeen that taking the thoughts, and even the 
expreſſions, he has divided and diſpoſed them in a man- 
ner quite different from the original. Now, the man 

who ſteals a bag of peas, and ſcatters them in his garden, 
is no leſs a thief than if he kept them in the bag and 
hid them in his chamber; but the criminal laws, and * 
thoſe of which we are ſpeaking, are widely different in 
this particular. A theft which comes under the cogni- 
ſance of the former is not excuſed nor palliated by the 
uſe to which the thing ſtolen is converted: in the latter, 
you may ſteal wherever you find it convenient, —on 
ſubſcribing to theſe condiCtions. Firſt, that the pro- 
perty ſtolen be not the principal and moſt conſpicuous 


part of your compoſition: and ſecondly, as others are - 


to enjoy it, and not the mere carrier, that it looſe no- 


— 


The law of plagiariſm is ſomewhat on the Spartan model. You 
are puniſhed not becauſe you ſteal, but becauſe you are detected, thro? 
want of ſpirit and addreſs, in carrying off your booty. | 
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thing of it's weight or of it's poliſh by-the vt 


Nothing is more poliſhed than the n of Strada Let 


us ſee. 


66 « Neque enim ulli peanuts eee quam 


qui n laudari merentur.” 


* "I who comes again as a plagiary, 5 
atonement for it by his terſeneſs. 


Thoſe beſt can bear reproof who merit praiſe.” 


I beg pardon for one more quotation ; I ſhall in- 


ſtance in this a poet ſeldom read, tho? of a vigorous | 


mind and lively imagination. | 1 


When needs he muſt, yet faintly then, he praiſes, 
Somewhat the deed, but more the means, he raiſes, 
$0 marreth what he makes, and praiſing molt diſ- 


(praiſes, 


Per Jonification of Bey. by Phineas Fletcher. | 


It is unneceſſary to retrace the celebrated 3 
which Pope has drawn of Addiſon, or to heſitate, as we 
ſhall be inclined to do, in the deliberation, whether it 
moſt excels in height of colouring or in-accuracy of 
deſign. But it may be queſtioned whether he could 
have ſucceeded i in ſo nice a reſemblance unleſs he had 
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applied the colors which he found prepared by Fletcher. 
The figure drawn by Fletcher does him credit; but 
leaves him little higher, we ſee, and little more noticed, 
than he would have been without it: while, affiſted by 
theſe lines, the character drawn by Pope—tho' Horace 
is more inſinuating, and Perſius more important, who 
ſometimes rivals even Virgil himſelf in the dignity of 
expreſſion and ſublimity of ſentiment—is enough to 
rank him above any other ſatiriſt in ancient or modern 
times. Indeed, thro' the whole of this department, he 
adds the obſervation of Donne to the vivacity of Arioſto, 
and gives to the ſword of Juvenal the point of 
Boileau. . e e 


I have not exceeded here the bounds that I pro- 
poſed to myſelf, ſince it became me to ſhew that my 
animadverſions on Pope, aroſe not from any malignity, 
but purely from a wiſh to enlighten my critic by elu- 
cidating my argument, 


Let us now examine Racine, and that not in places 
where it is indifferent whether he has ind ch d or 


otherwiſe, but in the two moſt admirable paſſages of 
all his works, | 9 


Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et je n' ai d' autre crainte. 


This very celebrated verſe is taken from Godeau. 


Potter. 
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Qui cherche vraiment Dieu, dans lui ſeul ſe repoſe. 
Et qui craint vraiment Dieu, ne craint rien autre choſe, 


Et lave dans le ſang le fer enſanglanté. 


This lies on the boundaries of plagiariſm, but be- 


longs to imitation; for, the ſcene and action (and 


conſequently ſome of the principal words) are varied. 


I ſhall preſent the counterpart in the language of Mr, 


Wide thro? the hou/e a tide of blood 
Flows where a former tide-had flowed. 


Eſchylus. Choæphoræ. Ep. 2. 


I could produce from the Tragedies of Racine, many 


more verſes in the ſame predicament. Indeed it may 


be ſaid of him, that, wherever you trace the ſteps of 
genius you looſe the veſtige of originality; for, wher- 


ever he is great, he is great by the aſſiſtance of others. 
Thoſe who have borrowed the moſt have always been 


treated the beſt : whether it be, that men are gratified 


by their own ingenuity. in finding out what they ima- 


gine is hidden from their neighbours, and the good hu- 
mour reſulting from it expands itſelf all around and 
eaſily remounts to it's ſource; or, by indulging malig- 
nity in the diſcovery of any thing which leſſens the 
merit of their ſuperiors, they feel a quiet compoſure 
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and plenary ſatisfaction. In France and Germany, 
men of talents are received with cordiality by their bre- 
thren—In England, if their brethren look upon them, 
it is with a grudging eye; as upon thoſe.no otherwiſe 


connected with them than to ſhare their fortune. There 
it is thought that genius and wit enhance the national 


glory—in England, the acquiſition of ſugar and /laves, 
There, performances of literary merit find their utr.*oſt 


value: more than their ſterling weight is taken into 


conſideration; an addition is made for faſhion. And, 
if we look a century back we ſhall find that in our own 
country, too, poetry in particular, while it was current, 
roſe marvellouſly above it's level. In contemporary 
authors we ſtill read the praiſes, of Parnell, of Mallet, 
of Ambroſe Philips, and of many others, inferior even 
to thoſe; and Johnſon has written the lives of ſeveral, 
whoſe productions would hardly gain admittance in the 
corner of a provincial news-paper, The biographer 
himſelf, who, whatever may have been his taſte, is too 
| weighty to be eaſily reprehended, ſeems often to reſt 
with the greateſt complacency on poets the moſt inele- 
gant and feeble. One would think that, in his eſtima- 
tion, Collins and Gray are no higher than Addiſon and 
Pomfret. Mentioning our celebrated Eſſayeſt, it muſt 
be obſerved, I mention him not in that character; tho 
even there, where indeed he is perfectly at home, I am 
more diſpoſed to commend the cleanlineſs of his diſhes 
than the flayour of his meat, . His ſucceſs, like that of 
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moſt men, is the reſult of keeping within' che ſcope of 
his abilities. He had wit, yet he never could have been 
a Moliere; and he was penetrating in enquiry and ſkill- 
ful in argument, yet he never could have been a Bec- 
carria, He is cool and diſpaſfionate: he is therefor a 
good obſerver and a bad poet. There is ſomething, it 
muſt be acknowledged, inexpreſſibly charming in the 
manner of his narration: there is the ſſyneſs of Cupid, 
and the ſweetneſs of the Graces. This ſweetnefs, in the 
affairs of a public life, was turned to win the hearts of 
the rich and profligate; and this ſlynefs, in the affairs 
of a private one; to undermine the riſing reputation of 
his friends, and to hoard up treaſures of wealth, which 
Ambition, purſuing him into his family, forbade him 
to enjoy 


Wuile Boileau was attacking, in Quinault and 
others, men of more lively fancy than his own, Pope 
was very well contented to place himſelf lower than 
Addifon. 1 


*The French and we till g ˖ ter, here's the 8 
0p change nad better and we change for worſe,” | 


Dryden. Prol. to Span. Friar. 
The poets of that country, now, ſupport the imbe- 


cility of each other by mutual embraces: we, on the 
_ contrary, waſte our little ſtrength in perſonal aniumofities. 
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In looking bver the page I have finiſhed, I 
find there ſeveral proper names with which my critical 
pupil may at preſent be unacquainted. The reading, 
and afterwards giving an account, of them, may ſerve 
as a taſk during his next monthly vacation. For his 
further improvement, I ſhall take him on a ſhort excur- 
fion: but, if we happen to find any other young critics 
out of bounds, I muſt adviſe him beforehand rather to 
attend my trial of them, than to' aſſume 'my powers, 
or exerciſe my mode of puniſhing. I hope to deter 
others from error, by the' outcry, which undoubtedly 
will be raiſed, of chaſtized temerity; and for the ſake 
of examination, I ſeize upon the two that attempt to 
puſh foremoſt in the paths of critiſm. One, whether 
from pride or modeſty, takes the greateſt pains to con- 
ceal the evidence of the religion in which he was edu- 
cated, * In the account of his life, which he is reported 
have written, no mention is made whatever of the faith 
which he is ſaid to have abjured: he there deſcends, as 
the name, it is obſerved, announces, from an Italian 
family. He is one of the children of Iſrael, nevertheleſs, 
as is alſo announced by the name D' Iſraeli. I mark 
this circumſtance not by way of reproach, for in the 
number of my acquaintance there is none more valua- 
ble, there is not one more lively, more inquiring, more 
regular, there is not one more virtuous, more beneficent, 
more liberal, more tender in heart or more true in 
friendſhip, than my friend Mocatta—he alſs is a Jew— 


( 


and becauſe I ſee no important difference in religions 
if they produce the ſame effects I merely bring it as a 
contraſt, in this reſpect, to the other critic,  'The other, 
who is backward in giving in his name, declares him- 
ſelf, at almoſt every movement, a- gentleman and a 


chriſtian. The chriſtian ſeems abyſſinian; the gen- 


tleman ga/condes. Such, in effect, is the fierce . Pur- 
ſuer of Literature. In conſideration of his quality, 
his papers ſhall be examined firſt. If any one of theſe 
ſhall be found ſufficient to condemn him, capitally, 


the trial, of courſe, will ceaſe. Godwin, in * The 


walk of a man of talents, and of a man without ta- 


tents, from Temple-bar to Hyde-Park-corner,” had 
ſaid of the former, that he conſults by the aid of 
memory the books he has read, &c.” To which the 
Critic has, with malice, not indeed much aforethought, 


replied; that ! a man of talents never reads in the 


ſtreets.” Now Godwin had inſerted the word memory 
to make it impoſſible, as he had reaſon to think, for 
any one to ſtumble into this miſtake, This alone is ſut- 
ficient to ſhew the validity of ſuch a man's cenſure, and 
the acuteneſs of his zudgement,; another is requiſite to 


ſet in a proper light the object of his applauſe, and to 
eſtimate the delicacy of his taſte. His language is, 


„Bion or Moſchus have never exceeded theſe lines, I 


think they have never equalled them.“ P. 147. 6 Ed. 
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"Aga euycueuu, ae V Baoihyifos ayes 
Ace TUX as, uU ag Apo vahe Ta det,, 
Hv awe rele reh, nar yubev [L071LOV 2jhcg® 

 Hywwv e O, au oN Euvov &c "Adav. 


* Here is not a ſingle verſe, not a ſingle expreſſion, 
not a ſingle word; that merits the ſlighteſt approbation. 
Let us analyze the whole. The word e,, which 
has a moſt extenſive ſignification, ſerves decently well 
for * the boaſt” of heraldry * the pomp” of power. 


But there is a diſtinction in the engliſh which in the 
tranſlation is loſt. This however I ſhall not inſiſt upon, 
weightly and with ſtreſs, being of opinion that the word 
pomp in the original is, at leaſt, as applicable to heral- 
dry as to power ; but I am alfo of opinion that neither 
of theſe words is adequately repreſented 'in the Greek. 


Why not a after the ſecond xagig as well as after the 
firſt? 


"The firſt Jr without a particle, and the next with 
one, on the ſtrength, I preſume, of it's adjective, are 


— 


* Venus Aurea and Venus averſa are put in contradiſtinction; be- 
cauſe the front alone, in the Greecian ſtatues, and that not univerſelly, Was 
gilded; the back of the head diſplaying to advantage no ſuch decora- 
tion. The wealthier brides in Greece, even ſtill, as travellers. inform 
us, gild their faces on the day of marriage. 
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awkward in the extreme. The ſyllable a, occuring 


three times, without any neceſſity, and without the in- 


tention of giving any force, I am certain that Biou or 


Moſchus would have waved. Greek. poets are ſo fond 
of this epithet vpuczz, that I ſhould be ſorry to take it 
away from them, but I ſhall venture to ſay that any one 
would have preferred A 

Kana Te Sugz T, apo, N Ta Suge. 


Should critics object that va is more applicable to 
the Suez xppo3irz; than to the dg TUN, I ſhould be in- 
clined not only to queſtion it, and, according to it's en- 


larged acceptation, to defend the elegance of each 


expreſſion, but to reply. that yguozg ſeems here to 


lie on the waſte, and to be common both to «@godilas 


and Tuxazs, In the third line three theta's with a 
tau between them—what a ſound! 


But what ſhall we fay of this pompous eulogium on 
verſes, the firſt of which is zndiſtinet; the ſecond mo- 


- notonous ; halt of the third a wretched expletive ; half of 


the fourth the /ame, with the addition of one falſe 
quantity. So much for the verſification. 


Ole eulav Togoyvoy Coov xe TheY ual vale. 


A verſe of Theocritus which the Editor has thus 
tranſlated, ** Vel (nec) fructus vineæ tantum quantum 
opere ſuo delectatur but which may be conſtrued leſs, 

| N 2 


FY 
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paraphraſtically for the Purſuer— * he is not ſo much 


pleaſed with the Atamina as with the compoſition” of 


the verſes. For we ſhall find on comparing them 
with the original, in Gray, that they preſent a very 


Faint idea of his meaning, and ſubſtitute no very bril- 


hant one of their own. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, eber gave, 
Await alike th? inevitable hour.— | 

The paths of Glory lead but to the grave ! 


The grand reflection in the fourth line, after the 


unuſual and ſolemn pauſe in the third, —oawaes indeed! 
If we were to hear any thing of the © heroes,” we 
ſhould have heard of them in their proper place, above. 
They are eatirely out of their ſphere in the room of 


this awful cloſe, of this general grand refleQion. Per- 
haps the whole province of tranſlation has never pro- 


duced ſo ſtarveling a ſcion from ſo vigorous a root. * 


— 


* I beg to add one obſervation more, as 1 may not have again ſa 
good an opportunity. Dr. Johnſon ſays, the four ſtanzas beginning 
Yet even theſe bones, &c. 
are to me original: I have never ſeen the notions in any other place. 


Now the notions are in Swift. With regard to fame there is in 
moſt people a reluctance and unwillingneſs to be forgotton. We obſerve 


«ay my 1 


mm» 


* 
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I have done with the Purſuer, and I open Vaurien 


—a word which may ſerve both for the title of the 
hero and for the charaQter of the book. To avoid all 


appearance of faſtidiouſneſs, I ſhall not object to ſach 


affected words as ſentlity Kc. —not to who inſtead of 
whom, he inſtead of him, drove inſtead of driven. &c. 
Emily the heroine of the Romance, we are informed, 
©: could give no ſatisfactory reaſon why ſhe ſhould pre- 
fer prefumes to ordure.** She uſes this expreſſion to 


elucidate a matter of choice; and a moſt elegant one it 
is, in the mouth of a young lady. It unites, indeed, 


the lively remark of Veſpaſian, much heightened and 
far more ſtriking, diveſted of it's pofitiveneſs, with all 
the diſpaſſionate ſuſpence of the natural hiſtorian, who 
indulges his nightly meditations, and purfues his acute 
reſearch, in the philoſophical city of Edinburgh. We 


8 AEOTITY 
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eden among the vulgar how fond they are of an inſcription over their grave. 
—A paſſage in Swift which is deſerving of remembrance, fince it is a 
paſſage in which he is amiable. I Iament not ſo muctr this overſight, as 
that ſo little praiſe is awarded to a poem, which is not only an honor to our 
language, but which, as competitors with the moderns of other countries, 
or even with the ancients, we ſhould ſelect the firſt; and which, had the 
author not liſtened to an injudicious friend, who was vain enough ts 
imagine he had made a grand difcovery in ſhewing that, inſtead of Stan- 
22as, it might be called an Elegy, and cauſed to be admitted in the. room 
of a proper cloſe, a wretched thing called an epitapb, deſtroying by this 
the unity of the piece, would have been the moſt perfect, as it is the moſt 
generally engaging, of poetical compoſitions, | 


nm 
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ſee how a lady who is brought before us as a model of 
delicacy, acquits herſelf. The author alſo makes a 

man whom he holds up to our ridicule, ſpeak-juſtly 
and ſenſibly in favor of the Jews. Let it paſs. But I 

will not admit that even) government muſt be good 
which is ſup portable.“ (p. 282. v. 2.) For every thing 
muſt be ſupportable, which has been, and may inde- 
finitely be, ſupported. Now, the Turkiſh, the Moor- 
iſh, and Iriſh governments — but, one of them is paſt, 
« Like Virgil, as your Addiſon ſays, the fellow toſſes 
his dung about um with ſome effect.” Addiſon's is 
nonſenſe, and ſo is this, but this is not Addiſon's. 
Virgil, toſſing the dung about with ſome effect, would 

be doing no more than any common farmer; for, 
whether toſſed by him or by Virgil, we muſt naturally 
ſuppoſe that the dung would have elame effect. 


Or Turkiſh platforms or Tartarean halls.” 


| Tartarean is, or ought to be, excluſively the adjec- 
tive of Tartarus. Tartar is uſed both as ſubſtantive 
and adjective: it is propefly the latter; for, when we 
ſay a Tartar, the ſubſtantive man is underſtood, unleſs 
| preceded by ſome other ſubſtantive; as, that horſe is 

a tartar,” —which plainly ſhews that we aſſume a kind 
of licence when we uſe it abſolutely as a ſuſtantive. 
At all events, ought not Tartarus to have an adjective 

of it's own, 
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4 Profound theiv ſeas, and deep their pearl-beds riſeX 


Who has ever heard of any thing riing deep? + 


He meets his peers, and blames their loitering way 
Making uch little ſpeed ſince yeſterday. 183 


When he had reaſon, apparently, to blame them : 


for going ſo far before him; they having Journeyed ten 
days which ſeemed to him oy as one. 


Tue light waves daſh the cool lake of Caſhmere. 
' Who by their true loves' black eyes ſweetly fwtar. 


Here are long ſyllables where ſhould be ſhort. 


In ſtrong and vigorous verſes the fore-feet may ſome- 
times be a little impeded, but, if time be our concern, 
we would rid the hinder quarters, as much as poſſible 


of incumbrance. The words - cool lake”? and * black. 


eyes,” pronounced as they muſt be, if any reſpe& be 
had to the rythm, produce a moſt ludicrous effect. 


| Nothing moved but the gliding ſhadows. 71 


What made the ſhadows glide then? J am ſo fati- 
gued with tranſcribing, tho' indeed I have tranſcribed 


very few comparatively of the paſſages I had marked, 
they generally being falſe grammer, that I ſhall only 
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edyiſe Mr. D'. to correct at leaſt the latter of theſe 


faults, before he paſſes ſentence in ſo flippant a manner 
on men of ſuperior genius. Our hero,” and © our 
tovers,” are terms which ſhould never be employed in 
any impaſhoned deſcription or in any ferious narrative. 
They deſtroy at one breath the moſt brilliant enchant- 
ments of fiction. The author attributes to a boy and 
girl | the invention of the arts, and moſt of them are 
diſcovered in the ſpace of a very few hours. There 
never was a greater abſurdity, either in Spaniſh 
poetry or Flemiſh painting: , and yet this is the author 
to whom the Mon appears to have been planned 


by a child. It is probable that my opinion of the 


— 
* 


1 But tho? a boy and girl could invent all the arts, in as little time 


as is requiſite to exhibit a puppet-ſhew, yet Anacreon could not compoſe 


His own poems. Theſe were the works, Mr. D. inſinuates, of the Editor 
—whom he familiarly calls Henry Stephens. Here let me inform this 


 entleman that, tho' Scholars have ſometimes taken this liberty, it is not 
allowed to other folks, He might as well call Cicero Vetch, and Fabius 


Maximus, Broad Bean. Either Henri Etienne, which was his name, 'or 
Henricus Stephanus, as he wrote it in latin, is the proper term. Wo 
cannot ſuppoſe that, coming over to England, he would have called him- 
ſelf Henry Stephens. . The ſame advice, a little varied, muſt be given to 
another writer. Why ſhould Des Cartes be ſtill Carteſius in an engliſh 
Page? Why ſhould the reverend Gentleman make an apology for in- 
venting the words philoſothiſt and philoſophiſm; when the apology Was 
made and the words invented, in french, at leaſt, more than a century 
2g0. If any were requiſite, it would be on the ſcore of retlundanc ing, 


gnce ſephiſt and ſof hiſm ſerve equally well, 


N 
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"* Monk,”, reſpecting it's faults, is nearly the fame as 
it's Author's. But there are paſſages both of ſurpriſing 
beauty and exquiſite deſign. I abominate ghoſts and 
goblins, yet there is Bading in * Alonzo the 
Brave” that not only diſarms one of frowns but ſedu- 
ces one into terrors: and as to the © Exile, * we have 
not a poet left amongſt us who has hitherto ſhewn it's 
equal. Far different from ſuch a pure and animated 
compoſition are thoſe I have juſt reviewed. With the 
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Vet the © Exile” has it's faults. The metre, ſo admirably well 


choſen, for our ordinary elegiac is rather ſolemn than plaintive,—is not 


equally well maintained. The uſual and expected variation of caderice, 
from eleven ſyllables in the firſt to ten in the ſecond line, is broken twice 
or thrice. The word * hour,” ſometimes a diſſyllable in Shakeſpear, ig 
ſingularly unfortunate, being uſed in this manner by the vulgar. © Spires" - 
is drawn out fo, too. It would have been better if the metre had been 
infringed at once, than partially defended by unſkillful cuſtom. , Bo- 
ers, towers,” are monoſſyllables in verſe. - But a ſound, which, in the 
middle of a line, may be deemed too feeble to ſupport itſelf, may how- 
ever be found ſufficient at the cloſe. The Italians, whoſe ear is ſo accu- 
rate, have not only admitted this fact, but admitted it as a principle. In 
© mo, def &c. that which any-where elſe has the power of ſimply one 
ſyllable, at the conclulion forms invariably two, I have ventured, on 
this conſideration, to place the name : Amphyllion” at the concluſion of 
a verſe, and am not without hope that it will make a good defence. I 
thought that 1 was doing it but juſtice, in 6onferring on it rank and 
power neither more nor leſs in an engliſh iambie than it would indif- 
putably claim in it's native greek. Added to which I was countenanced 
and ſupported by a modern verſification, in numbers and diſcipline can- 
formable to our own, 


0 
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finery. and affectation there i is alſo . in the language ot 
this author the coarſeneſs and vulgarity of a proſtitute. 
The warmer deſcriptions, in which he is fond of 
indulging, are groſs and heavy, Vouare not permitted 
to remain at a diſtance, where the fancy may, pry ſe- 
curely, but inflead of the ſoft indiſtinct indeſcribable 
ideas, the various and evaneſcent ſhades, — which leſt 
your breath ſhould ſcatter, you breathe ſoftly, timidly, 
you are dragged reluctantly forward, you muſt ex- 
amine the very pulſe and panting, the very ſweat and 
pores, of paſſion. The ſhew-man's glaſs is held cloſe 
before your eye; the .catalogue of Sundries is com- 
menced; and attention, which ſtaggers, is excited and. 
held up by perpetual jerks of flippancy. In this exhi- 
bition, his hero and heroine learn a notable leſſon from 
a pair of ſwans, hill, ho? ſimple in itſelf, is made 
intricate and, perplexing by the peculiarity of the 
preceptors, and; to be rendered practically inſtructive, 
requires a new: arrangement, But the author is deter- 
"mined to loſe no opportunity of imitating and amplify- 
ing. A couple of tame rabbits would have attended 
him at home on reaſonable terms, and have inſtructed 
his pupils juſt as well, yet he could not refrain from 
going out of his way and conſulting the ſacred ſwans. 
Sacred I call them; for none can ever have been more | 
ſo than thoſe under the genius of Buffon. The poet of 
France, who neither fays too little nor too much, and 
ſays eyery thing better than any other could ſay, ſhould 
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have Pop them from this unſeaſonable intruſion. 


Compare the deſcription of the natural hiſtorian with 
that of the Romance writer. 8 the poetry of 


the latter with that of Mr. fm Inftead of a a "whole 


that is graceful and compact, and, cloathed in ſimple 
words, but elegant, ſree, and flowing, we have here | 


an ill eoncocted maſs, which has gathered in it's forma- 
tion ſome glittering pebbles, only to incfeaſe it's un- 
evenneſs and throw ſufficient light on it's deformity. 

The abrupt tranſpoſition and whimſical arrangement of 


extracts often beautiful, reminds me of'a certain old 


gentleman who cut into pieces two or three fine mir- 
rors for the purpoſe of panneling a water-cloſet. I 
ſhall conclude with one ſhort obſervation: that, the 


thoughts of other men which are taken ind expreſſed | 


on the ſpot, are very different from thoſe which have 


lain ſometime, and by degrees been mellowed in the 


memory. They are rather, for the moſt part, contor- 


tions than combinations. If Genius be abſent, it is only 


the maturity of time War can' ' give things form and 
facility. : 
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Zephyrs paſs by, and laugh at his diſtrefs. 
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R rEvDING many miles from the town where 
Gebir was printed, aud without the advantage of an 
eſtabliſhed. poſt, the Author was unable to ſuperintend 
the preſs. In conſequence of this, the errata, marked 
and unmarked, are numerous. Beſides, the Preface 
ſent was incomplete. Another more correct was blot- 
ted: hence the miſtake, But the greateſt fault was the 
reſult of his own irreſolution. In Book 7. the follow- 
ing lines was Wfitten— not without alterations fince— 
but at the moment of ſending them to the Printer, 
when the Author was leaving the country, the boldneſs 
of perſonification ma le him drop them. They have 
left an abruptneſs, much heightened by two typographi- 


cal errors. 


* Apainſt colonization in peopled countries. 


| It's ſucceſs mere chance. All nature is favorable to equa- 


Diſſuades from repletion. Abhors avoid.“ (lity. 


Driven with that weak blaſt which Winter leaves, 
Cloſing his palace-gates on Caucaſus, 
Oft hath a berry riſen forth a ſhade : 
From the ſame parent plant, another lies 
Deaf to the daily call of weary hind— 
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By every lake's and:every river's fide 
The Nymphs and Naids teach Equality . 
In voices gently querulous they aſk -- | 
1% Who would with aching head and coiling ms 


Bear the full pitcher to the diſtant ſtream? Wg, | 


Who would, of power intent on mean. 
Deem leſs the praiſe to fill the vacant gulpm 

Than raiſe Charybdis upon Ztna's brow 7? 
Amidft her darkeſt caverns moſt retired, ne 

Nature calls forth her filial elemente: 
To clofe around and cruſh that monſter. Void 
Fire, ſpringing fierce from his 1 r 


And Water, daſhing the devoted wretch 


Woundleſs and whole with iron-color'd mace, 
Or i e in his e . 


Mak well the u Man! nd eve ty kinds. 
Go, from their midnight darkneſs wake the woods, 
Woo the lone foreſt, in her-laſt retreat 0 
Many ſtill bend their beautious heads W 
And ſigh aloud for elemental man. 
Thro' palaces and porches, evil eyes 
Light upon e' en the wretched, who have fled 


The houſe of bondage, or the houſe of birth: &c. 
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edbis is ſhort. I wave the force of the aſpirate behind 
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3 1 a e Ll 
the preſkt: buritlivamtror-thinks it unfair to overlook * 
ſome paſſages wi muy be leſs ſatisfactory *t6 the- 
reader. The!” the cbpies have! long been printed off, 
he determinetlthat: they: thould! not be given to tlie 
public till hè had folwed- that queſtion in particular 
which relates to tlre ſebnd quotation from Montaigne. 
The beautiful idea hielt it exliibits, he feels a ſutiſ- 
faction im not havinꝑ inſiſted on as a mark of Pope's 
imitatiom. IE. is, however, to he found in an author, he 
will not ſay whoſe:works: have been printed and bound 
up with (ſor that alone could create no confuſion)- 
but whoſe works are read and compared with, and 


whoſe ſtudies and opinions, affections and antipathies, 


* yy work ad Howe! with _ s. Itis in Swift. 
So $0 era 2 me- 
Witlr favage pictures fill their gaps; 
And o'er unhabirable downs 
Place elephanis for want of towns. 
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Quos nunc adibis? Heſperias viros? p. 57. 


The ſcholar may object that the laſt ſyllable in 


at the concluſion of the firſt Hemiſtich. Not to men- 


Ode 6.) a5 the cloſe of two, . 


(111) | 2, Nel 
it, and would * the liberties which Horace takes : 


tion con ſilium (B. 3. Ode 4.) principium (Book 3. 


between them, F 
| Si non perire? immiſerabilis, * 


Si Joret illa Jovis. p. 60. 


Some would prefer efſet. Si Joris eſſet aris. 


Þ - : 
Sharpe, Printer, Higheftreet, Warwick. 
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